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GLOBAL  CLIMATE  CHANGE:  ADEQUACY  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ACTION  PLAN 


MONDAY,  MARCH  1,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Economic  Policy, 

Trade  and  Environment, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:30  p.m.  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Sam  Gejdenson  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy,  Trade 
and  Environment  meets  today  to  discuss  global  climate  change.  To- 
day's hearing  is  the  first  hearing  of  this  subcommittee  focusing 
solely  on  environmental  matters,  which  were  recently  added  to  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  We  intend  to  exercise  this  jurisdiction 
intensively. 

For  12  years.  Congress  faced  two  administrations  whose  commit- 
ment to  protecting  either  America's  environment  or  the  world  envi- 
ronment was  questionable  at  best.  With  the  election  of  President 
Clinton,  we  now  have  an  administration  committed  to  environ- 
mental protection  and  to  living  up  to  our  national  interest  in  being 
environmentally  responsible. 

This  sea  change  in  the  international  environmental  policy  could 
not  come  at  a  more  critical  time.  Scientists  have  demonstrated  that 
the  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases,  to- 
gether with  the  destruction  of  the  world's  forests,  are  warming  the 
Earth's  atmosphere.  If  this  trend  continues,  sea  levels  may  rise,  ag- 
ricultural patterns  may  change,  and  the  world's  energy,  transpor- 
tation and  water  supply  systems  could  be  endangered. 

As  the  Clinton  administration  gets  under  way,  they  unfortu- 
nately will  be  faced  with  a  clean-up  task  related  to  global  climate 
left  over  from  President  Bush.  In  the  last  days  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department,  over  the  objections  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitted  a  National  Action  Plan 
for  Global  Climate  Change  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  This 
plan  was  designed  to  fulfill  U.S.  commitments  under  the  U.N. 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change  and  was  signed  last 
June  by  157  nations  at  the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
public  comment  period  on  the  plan  will  end  March  8. 

As  envisioned  by  the  drafters  of  the  Climate  Change  Convention, 
each  country's  action  plan  would  not  only  delineate  the  sources  of 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  within  the  Nation's  borders;  it  would  also 
outline  an  aggressive  policy  and  program  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
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emissions,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  world's  forests,  which  absorb 
carbon  emissions. 

The  Bush  administration's  plan,  however,  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  plan  is  simply  a  restatement  of  government  initiatives 
already  under  way  to  stabilize  and  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions. It  does  not  require  the  U.S.  Grovernment  to  take  any  new  ini- 
tiatives. Furthermore,  the  emission  reductions  which  will  be 
achieved  by  the  National  Action  Plan  do  not  even  stabilize  U.S. 
greenhouse  gases  at  the  1990  levels,  which  was  called  for  under  the 
Convention. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  an  opportunity  to  revise  the  Na- 
tional Action  Plan  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  not  shy  away  from  its  international  environmental  com- 
mitment and  responsibility.  The  purpose  of  today's  hearing  is  not 
only  to  examine  the  shortcomings  of  the  previous  administration's 
plan,  but  to  discuss  the  options  available  to  President  Clinton  in 
redrafting  a  plan  to  better  meet  U.S.  commitments  under  the  Cli- 
mate Change  Convention. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  submit  a  revised  National  Ac- 
tion Plan  which  makes  three  basic  changes  over  the  existing  docu- 
ment. 

First,  the  United  States  should  commit  itself  to  reduce  green- 
house gas  emissions  below  1990  levels.  Specific  timetables  and  tar- 
gets for  U.S.  reductions  will  force  us  to  craft  aggressive  and  effec- 
tive global  warming  policies. 

Second,  the  administration  should  spell  out  how  U.S.  programs 
which  reduce  greenhouse  emissions  will  be  improved.  While  we  are 
currently  in  an  era  of  fiscal  restraint,  the  government  can  better 
use  existing  resources  to  promote  energy  efficiency  and  alternative 
fuels,  to  increase  protection  of  our  forests,  and  to  pursue  research 
and  development  into  solutions  to  global  warming. 

Third,  the  Clinton  administration  must  specify  how  U.S.  efforts 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  will  be  coordinated.  Currently, 
many  different  U.S.  Government  agencies,  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  the  State  Department,  play  a  role  in  crafting 
and  implementing  U.S.  global  warming  policy.  We  can  get  more 
bang  from  our  buck  if  we  eliminate  the  duplication  and  increase  co- 
operation. 

By  submitting  the  National  Action  Plan  after  President  Bush's 
election  defeat,  the  administration — the  Bush  administration  may 
have  been  trying  to  lock  in  U.S.  policy  on  global  climate  change. 
They  were  clearly  harboring  false  hopes.  I  am  confident  that  the 
new  administration,  the  Clinton  administration,  will  see  the  Na- 
tional Action  Plan  for  what  it  is:  the  first  opportunity  for  the  new 
administration  to  enunciate  a  far-reaching  and  ambitious  U.S.  pol- 
icy to  battle  global  warming. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  today's  witnesses  and  working 
closely  with  the  administration  in  months  to  come. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  opening  statement. 
Let  me  say  that  I  would  like  to  join  you  in  welcoming  our  witnesses 
today. 

Few  environmental  issues  generate  more  widely  diverse  views 
than  global  warming.  Some  believe  we  are  on  the  road  to  inevitable 


catastrophe.  Others  deny  it  is  happening  at  all.  Very  little  has  been 
proven  by  either  side. 

Like  most  people,  I  am  concerned  by  what  I  read  about  global 
warming,  but  I  am  also  concerned  that  the  most  radical  approaches 
also  would  cause  serious  economic  dislocation.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
hard  to  sell  global  warming  to  a  worker  whose  job  is  oeing  done 
away  with  because  environmental  rules  close  a  plant  or  force  a 
business  overseas.  That  is  why  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  testify  today. 

Everyone  says  we  need  a  balance  between  environmental  and 
economic  concerns,  and  that  is  what  the  Bush  administration  did 
in  its  proposed  plan.  And  before  the  new  administration  tries  to  re- 
write the  Bush  plan,  it  should  remember  that  spending  billions  on 
economic  stimulus  can  be  canceled  by  strangling  American  busi- 
ness with  more  government  regulations. 

After  all,  the  first  country  to  implement  the  plan  was  what  coun- 
try? It  was  the  United  States  of  America.  Other  governments  have 
talked  about  it,  but  we  were  the  first  to  implement  it. 

There  is  a  Wisconsin  adage,  talk  is  cheap;  it  costs  money  to 
produce  milk;  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  regulations.  Let's  re- 
member, no  country  has  done  more  on  the  environment  than  the 
United  States.  As  our  witnesses  testify  today,  I  hope  they  will  ad- 
dress the  danger  of  stalling  our  economy  and  hurting  our  competi- 
tive negatives. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank,  Mr.  Chairman.  First,  left  me  thank  you 
for  holding  the  hearing  today.  Global  climate  change  is  an  issue 
that  has  been  in  the  public  eye  for  several  years  now,  and  the  pol- 
icy implications  for  action  to  control  global  warming  are  far-reach- 
ing, including  areas  of  the  business  community.  But  there  is  a  real 
simple  answer  to  this  whole  question:  If  we  will  all  just  hold  our 
breath,  the  problem  is  solved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the  makeup  of 
today's  panel.  Although  you  have  included  members  from  the  busi- 
ness community,  I  believe  that  the  panel  is  pretty  one-sided  in  that 
it  does  not  include  persons  opposed  to  the  conventional  wisdom  on 
global  climate  change. 

There  are  currently  several  scientists  who  believe  that  statistics 
on  global  warming  are  more  hype  than  substance.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  subcommittee  intends  to  hold  another  hearing  on 
this  issue  in  the  near  future.  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  act  to 
hold  this  hearing  and  not  only — and  not  be  only  ofiFering  the  Re- 
publicans' rhetoric  to  keep  us  from  complaining  about  this  very  un- 
balanced panel. 

In  addition,  I  would  ask  that  the  subcommittee  keep  the  record 
of  the  hearing  open  for  an  additional  2  weeks  to  include  the  testi- 
mony of  Professor  Patrick  Michaels  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Professor  Michaels  is  widely  respected  as  an  expert  who  refutes  the 
conventional  wisdom  on  climate  change,  and  I  believe  his  state- 
ment will  offer  the  subcommittee  the  kind  of  balance  that  we  need 
to  fully  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  climate  change  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  today's  witnesses  testimony,  and 
I  look  forward  to  our  second  hearing  on  this  same  topic.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you.  We  did  ask  representatives  of  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Climate  Council,  which  represents  a  large 
portion  of  the  coal  and  rail  industries,  if  they  wanted  to  come  and 
have  a  witness  testify.  They  declined.  So  we  are  always  happy  to 
get  additional  recommendations  for  witnesses. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  is — if  it  is  all  right  with  everyone's 
time — ^is  have  all  of  you  make  your  opening  statements.  Your  entire 
statements  will  be  placed  in  the  record  and,  without  objection,  the 
record  will  be  kept  open  for  2  weeks.  Summarize  the  most  salient 
points  of  your  comments,  and  then  maybe  we  can  get  a  fight  going 
between  the  four  of  you.  If  not,  we  will  sit  back  and  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Let  me  introduce  the  panel  in  the  order  they  will  be  speaking: 
Dan  Lashof,  senior  project  scientist.  Air  and  Energy  Program,  Na- 
tional Resources  Defense  Council;  T.J.  Glauthier,  airector,  Energy 
and  Climate  Change  Policy,  World  Wildlife  Fund;  Irving  Mintzer, 
Center  for  Global  Change,  University  of  Maryland  and  Stockholm 
Environment  Institute;  John  Hemphill,  executive  director.  Business 
Council  For  A  Sustainable  Energy  Future;  and  Michael  Barrody, 
senior  vice  president  of  policy  communications.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  chairman  of  the  Global  Climate  Coali- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  So  if  we  can  start  with  Mr.  Lashof,  you  may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  LASHOF,  SENIOR  PROJECT  SCI- 
ENTIST, AIR  AND  ENERGY  PROGRAM,  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
DEFENSE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Lashof.  Thank,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee. 
My  name  is  Daniel  Lashof.  I  am  a  Senior  Scientist  with  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense  Council. 

In  summarizing  my  written  testimony,  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
specific  recommendations  for  improving  and  rewriting  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's National  Action  Plan  to  produce  an  acceptable  plan 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  global  warming.  But  before  turning  to 
that,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  scientific  basis  for  taking 
action  on  global  warming. 

My  written  statement  quotes  at  length  from  a  summary  of  the 
science  prepared  by  the  Bush  administration,  and  while  we  strong- 
ly disagree  with  the  climate  policies  of  that  administration,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  they  presented  a  fair  assessment  of  the  science.  The 
problem  with  the  Bush  administration  was  that  they  failed  to  act 
on  their  own  assessment  of  the  science,  and  so  I  would  commend 
members  of  the  committee  to  that  summary  of  the  science  on  global 
warming,  which  does,  I  believe,  represent,  as  it  states,  the  view  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  climate  scientists  on  global  warming. 

The  critical  link  between  science  and  policy  is  now  found  in  the 
objective  of  the  climate  treaty  itself,  which  the  United  States  is 
now  a  party  to.  That  objective  is,  and  I  quote,  "the  stabilization  of 
greenhouse  gas  concentrations  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  level  that 
would  prevent  dangerous  anthropogenic  interference  with  the  cli- 
mate system."  It  further  states  that  "such  a  level  should  be 
achieved  within  a  timeframe  sufficient  to  allow  ecosystems  to  adapt 
naturally  to  climate  change,  to  ensure  that  food  production  is  not 


threatened,  and  to  enable  economic  development  to  proceed  in  a 
sustainable  manner." 

While  significant  uncertainties  about  global  warming  remain,  it 
is  clear  that  we  can  only  ensure  that  this  objective  is  achieved  if 
the  United  States  and  other  industrialized  countries  move  rapidly 
to  cap  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000  and  subsequently 
reduce  them  25  percent  by  2005,  and  details  of  how  I  have  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  are  in  my  written  statement. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  move  on  to  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations about  how  to  move  forward  with  an  effective  Na- 
tional Action  Plan. 

NRDC  believes  that  the  National  Action  Plan  released  by  the 
Bush  administration  fails  to  meet  U.S.  commitments  under  the  Cli- 
mate Convention  in  at  least  two  key  respects.  First,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration NAP  does  not  demonstrate  an  aim  of  returning  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases  to  1990  levels  as  required  by  Article  4; 
and  second,  it  was  not  prepared  with  public  participation  as  re- 
quired under  Article  6. 

I  would  note  that,  of  course,  the  United  States  is  not  technically 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  at  this  point  in  time  because  the  treaty 
has  not  entered  into  force;  but  if  it  had  entered  into  force  and  if 
the  existing  action  plan  was  supposed  to  comply  with  the  treaty, 
we  would  believe  that  it  does  not. 

There  are  many  technical  problems  with  the  existing  action  plan 
that  are  mentioned  in  my  testimony  that  will  be  detailed  in  public 
comments,  but  the  most  important  failing  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion plan  is  that  the  mitigation  section  does  not  provide  a  plan  for 
capping  and  then  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  Instead,  it 
provides  a  mixture  of  existing  and  planned  programs,  some  of 
which  include  projected  emission  reductions  while  others  do  not. 

Glaringly  absent  are  energy  taxes  and  policies  to  reduce  emis- 
sions from  the  transportation  sector,  in  particular,  through  auto- 
mobile efficiency  improvements.  Moreover,  there  is  no  specific  plan 
of  action  that  must  be  taken  by  government  agencies  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  order  to  achieve  those  emission  reductions  that  are 
specified. 

Drawing  on  the  public  comments,  the  administration  now  should 
revise  the  National  Action  Plan  using  the  following  general  guide- 
lines: First,  the  NAP  should  detail  a  credible  plan  for  capping  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  not  controlled 
by  the  Montreal  Protocol  at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000,  with  sub- 
sequent emission  reductions  of  25  percent  bv  2005. 

Second,  the  NAP  should  provide  specific  baseline  and  post-policy 
emission  projections  from  1990  through  at  least  the  year  2010. 

Third,  the  NAP  should  include  a  specific  implementation  plan, 
including  programmatic  timetables  and  required  budgets  by  agen- 
cy- 

And  fourth,  the  NAP  should  include  an  evaluation  procedure  for 
regularly  assessing  whether  the  United  States  is  on  track  to 
achieving  its  stated  emission  targets  with  provisions  for  adopting 
additional  measures,  for  example,  increasing  energy  tax  rates,  if 
emissions  are  higher  than  anticipated. 

The  most  recent  DOEVEIA  reference  case  projection  indicates 
that  carbon  dioxide  emissions  will  increase  by  some  160  million 
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metric  tons  of  carbon  by  the  year  2000  relative  to  1990  levels.  If 
properly  implemented,  many  of  the  measures  in  the  existing  plan 
could  significantly  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  projected 
levels.  In  particular,  EPA's  voluntary  public-private  partnerships, 
such  as  Green  Lights,  Energy  Star  Computers  and  Gulden  Carrot 
Refrigerator  programs,  have  oeen  highly  successful  to  date.  These 
programs  remain  underfunded  relative  to  what  would  be  needed  to 
achieve  the  market  penetration  targets  in  the  current  plan.  If  ade- 
quate funding  is  provided,  the  combination  of  EPA's  program,  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  and  ongoing 
State-level  and  utility  efficiency  programs  might  reduce  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  by  the  year  2000  by  about  100  million  metric  tons 
of  carbon  based  on  the  calculations  in  the  existing  plan.  That 
leaves  a  gap  of  some  60  million  metric  tons  of  carbon  that  need  to 
be  made  up. 

In  my  testimony,  I  enumerate  a  number  of  policies  that  com- 
plement or  augment  those  in  the  existing  National  Action  Plan.  Es- 
timated emission  reductions  are  given  for  the  year  2000,  and  they 
come  to  a  total  of  some  80  to  110  million  metric  tons  of  carbon,  as- 
suming that  the  individual  programs  are  additive.  These  emission 
reductions  come  from  measures — including  the  Btu  tax,  included  in 
the  Clinton-Gore  economic  package — increasing  automobile  fuel  ef- 
ficiency standards  and  measures  to  internalize  the  cost  of  driving 
automobiles  and  therefore  reduce  the  use  of  single-occupancy  vehi- 
cles where  other  modes  of  transportation  are  available,  measures 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Federal  buildings  and  residential  build- 
ings, as  well  as  measures  to  promote  renewable  energy  and  natural 
gas  to  replace  higher  carbon  fuels. 

These  policies,  taken  together  with  the  existing  measures  in  the 
plan,  would  allow  emissions  to  be  reduced  by  some  180  to  210  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  carbon,  more  than  enough  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  reducing  emissions  below  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000;  and  the 
impact  of  most  of  these  programs  would  increase  in  future  years 
beyond  2000,  3nelding  significant  emission  reductions. 

The  importance  of  timing  cannot  be  overstressed,  however.  Much 
valuable  time  has  already  been  lost  since  the  1988  Toronto  Con- 
ference first  called  for  a  20  percent  reduction  in  emissions.  The 
turn  of  the  century  is  now  only  7  years  off.  Each  program  outlined 
here  will  take  some  time  to  get  off  the  g^round  and  additional  time 
to  achieve  significant  emission  reductions  as  equipment  turns  over. 
The  administration  and  Congress  must  move  quickly  to  adopt  and 
implement  a  real  National  Action  Plan  to  arrest  global  warming. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lashof  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

STATEMENT  OF  T.J.  GLAUTHIER,  DIRECTOR,  ENERGY  AIVD 
CLIMATE  CHANGE  POLICY,  WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 

Mr.  Glauthier.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  T.J.  Glauthier,  director  of 
Energy  and  Climate  Change  Policy  at  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  I 
also  coordinate  the  policy  work  of  WWF  organizations  throughout 
the  world  on  energy  and  technology  transfer  issues. 

WWF  is  the  U.S.  affiliate  of  the  international  WWF  family, 
which  is  the  world's  largest  private  conservation  organization.  We 
have  over  1.2  million  members  here  in  the  United  States  and  over 


4  million  members  worldwide.  We  have  national  organizations  or 
representatives  in  nearly  40  countries  around  the  world. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  our  identification  with  the  Climate 
Action  Network,  which  is  a  coalition  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions working  on  climate  change  here  in  the  United  States  and 
internationally.  While  I  can't  speak  specifically  for  all  the  members 
of  this  coalition,  I  think,  together  with  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Lashof  and  Dr.  Mintzer,  you  will  get  a  sense  of  the 
general  reaction  of  the  nongovernmental  organization  community 
regarding  the  U.S.  Action  Plan. 

I  will  summarize  my  comments.  The  testimony  is  submitted  to 
you  in  its  entirety. 

The  subcommittee  did  raise  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
draft  action  plan  should  be  revised  or  completely  scrapped.  This 
question  is  largely  a  matter  of  semantics.  In  either  case,  the  think- 
ing and  the  public  comment  that  has  gone  on  is  relevant  and 
should  be  used  in  moving  forward;  and  the  draft  material  certainly 
contains  some  sections,  such  as  descriptions  of  key  program  ele- 
ments and  research  plans,  that  will  be  useful.  However,  the  revi- 
sions that  are  needed  to  the  overall  plan  are  so  extensive  that  the 
final  version  should  be  substantially  different  from  the  draft. 

I  have  four  key  recommendations  I  would  like  to  make:  The  first 
one  is  that  the  draft  plan  needs  a  180-degree  shift  in  orientation 
to  become  a  strategic  document  that  sets  goals  and  drives  actions 
within  the  administration. 

As  you  have  heard  fi-om  Dr.  Lashof,  the  draft  plan  is  not  goal  di- 
rected. It  is  just  a  compendium  of  programs  and  actions  that  are 
being  undertaken  for  other  reasons. 

This  plan  should  be  a  strategic  document.  It  should  be  the  state- 
ment of  strategy  for  our  Nation's  climate  action  program.  As  such, 
it  needs  to  set  forth  goals,  priorities,  and  program  directions  that 
are  useful  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  making  research,  policy,  and  re- 
source decisions. 

Our  final  plan  should  embrace  the  objective  of  the  convention 
and  make  a  clear,  explicit  commitment  to  meeting  the  target  of  re- 
turning greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  their  1990  levels  by  the  year 
2000.  Then  the  body  of  the  document  should  spell  out  in  detail  our 
strategy  for  achieving  that.  Our  plan  should  also  include  a  commit- 
ment to  monitoring  our  progress  and  adding  additional  measures 
to  the  plan  or  increasing  their  pace  if  subsequent  information 
shows  that  the  actions  we  have  laid  out  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  year  2000  target. 

In  making  the  plan  a  goal-driven  document,  we  also  recommend 
a  substantial  amount  of  restructuring  being  done.  I  will  leave  the 
details  of  that  to  later  comments. 

Our  second  recommendation  is  that  the  action  plan  needs  more 
actions.  The  current  draft  does  not  meet  the  test  of  a  good-faith 
plan  because  it  does  not  achieve  the  emissions  reduction  goal  of  the 
treaty.  In  fact,  using  the  numbers  in  the  draft,  it  is  possible  that 
the  steps  in  the  action  plan  will  only  go  halfway  toward  the  goal 
of  returning  emissions  to  the  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  a  number  of  the  technical  assump- 
tions underlying  these  calculations  are  based  on  a  rosy  scenario 
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and  may  overstate  the  emission  reduction  that  will  actually  be 
achieved  by  the  listed  actions  in  the  plan. 

Currently,  what  is  needed  is  a  credible  package  of  programs  and 
actions,  that  technical  experts  agree  will  be  such,  to  achieve  our 
national  goal  under  the  treaty.  That  will  require  adding  more 
measures  now  and  including  the  commitment  to  monitor  results 
and  add  additional  measures  later,  if  needed. 

A  third  recommendation  regards  the  technology  transfer  section 
of  the  draft  plan.  That  too  needs  to  be  changed  to  be  strategic.  It 
needs  to  contain  specific  goals  that  will  drive  the  program  and  ac- 
tions to  assist  the  U.S.  private  sector  in  undertaking  projects 
abroad. 

The  present  draft  on  technology  transfer  lacks  both  goals  and 
any  statement  of  strategy.  At  this  point,  it  contains  just  a  listing 
of  examples  of  activities  that  fall  within  this  sphere  but  without  di- 
rection. The  entire  treatment  of  one  key  area,  for  example,  tech- 
nology development  and  transfer,  consists  of  a  one-sentence  intro- 
duction followed  by  22  bullets  of  examples  of  U.S.  projects.  These 
may  be  valuable  sound  projects;  however,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
provide  an  overall  perspective,  set  of  goals,  and  strategy  that  binds 
these  together. 

Our  technology  transfer  program  must  be  based  on  facilitating 
actions  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of  firms  in  the  private  sector.  We 
can  do  that  by  providing  a  vision,  setting  goals,  creating  incentives, 
removing  barriers  and  facilitating  private  sector  action. 

Some  specific  recommendations:  The  United  States  should  set  an 
ambitious,  specific  goal,  such  as  having  1,000  private-sector 
projects  imder  way  by  1996  in  developing  countries  and  countries 
whose  economies  are  in  transition.  One  thousand  projects  would 
provide  real  focus  for  government  officials  who  are  implementing 
this  program.  It  would  tend  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  real, 
concrete  actions  that  would  stimulate  private- sector  activity,  and 
the  number  of  projects  should  be  high,  high  enough  to  be  a  worthy 
goal,  but  even  at  this  level,  it  amounts  to  onlv  two  projects  per  year 
for  each  of  the  next  4  years  for  each  of  the  aeveloping  countries  or 
transitional  countries  that  sign  the  treaty. 

Another  recommendation  is  that  the  administration  should  inte- 
grate the  Action  Plan  goals  and  objectives  into  whatever  reorga- 
nization is  developed  for  the  AID  program. 

Another  is  that  the  United  States  should  actively  seek  and  sup- 
port meaningful  changes  to  the  Global  Environmental  Facility, 
which  is  the  interim  financing  mechanism  for  technology  assistance 
to  developing  countries  under  this  treaty. 

And  finally,  the  administration  should  work  actively  to  improve 
incentives  and  remove  barriers  to  technology  transfer,  and  effective 
international  private  sector  partnerships. 

Assistance  programs  could  be  modified  to  provide  seed  money  to 
establish  "energy  efficiency  trust  funds"  in  developing  countries. 
Such  monies  could  be  used  as  revolving  funds  to  overcome  the  high 
initial  cost  barrier  of  efficient  technologies,  and  the  earnings  could 
support  continued  local  staff"  capability.  That  idea  comes  from  our 
experience  in  conservation  finance,  specifically  in  the  debt-for-na- 
ture  swaps.  It  has  shown  that  the  single  greatest  determinant  long- 


term  success  is  securing  funding  to  support  local,  independent  staff 
to  facilitate  and  oversee  projects  on  a  long-term  basis. 

My  fourth  and  finally  major  recommendation  is  that  we  should 
put  the  Action  Plan  on  a  "fast  track,"  commit  to  publish  it  by  Au- 
gust 1993,  and  call  on  other  developed  countries  to  do  likewise.  The 
plan  should  be  the  pacing  activity  for  our  national  program  to  deal 
with  global  warming,  so  we  neea  it  soon.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  has  an  opportunity  now  to  accelerate  other  countries'  imple- 
mentation activities  by  several  months,  or  even  as  much  as  a  year, 
but  only  if  we  commit  ourselves  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  closing,  I  will  reiterate  that  the  overall  recommendation  we 
have:  that  the  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  must  be  revised  to  be  a 
strategic  blueprint  for  U.S.  actions  to  combat  global  climate 
change,  and  it  is  needed  soon.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Glauthier  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Gejdensen.  Mr.  Mintzer,  are  you  ready? 

Mr.  Mintzer.  Sure. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  If  would  you  rather  take  a  moment,  we  can  let 
Mr.  Hemphill  proceed. 

Mr.  Mintzer.  I  would  actually  rather  take  a  moment. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  HEMPHILL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
BUSINESS  COUNCIL  FOR  A  SUSTAINABLE  ENERGY  FUTURE 

Mr.  Hemphill,  Thank  you.  My  name  is  John  Hemphill.  I  am  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Business  Council  for  a  Sustainable  Energy 
Future,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  having  me  come  to  rep- 
resent the  Business  Council  before  your  subcommittee  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Just  briefly,  let  me  give  you  a  little  background  on  the  Business 
Council.  It  is  a  fairly  new  organization;  we  were  formed  late  last 
year.  We  are  made  up  of  business  leaders  from  the  energy  effi- 
ciency, renewable,  natural  gas  and  utility  industries  that  share  a 
common  commitment  to  a  comprehensive,  forward-looking,  tech- 
nology-based vision  of  the  future  use  of  energy  in  meeting  the  na- 
tions' economic  needs. 

Today,  we  are  here  to  talk  about  the  draft  National  Action  Plan. 
We  have  about  four  or  five  comments  that  I  will  briefly  touch  on. 
I  will  just  simply  summarize  our  full  comments,  that  have  been 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  subcommittee. 

First,  we  believe  that  the  National  Action  Plan  would  be  more  ef- 
fective if  the  document  examined  the  impact  of  future  greenhouse 
emission  programs  and  not  focus  only  on  those  programs  that  are 
currently  in  place.  This  suggestion  is  not  anything  new.  Other  wit- 
nesses have  made  this  same  observation — that  the  plan  needs  to  be 
more  strategic. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  It  might  be  helpful  if  you  pull  that  mike  just  a 
little  bit  closer.  Some  us  up  here  are  old  and  hard  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Hemphill,  For  example,  we  believe  the  plan  should  focus  on 
reprioritization  of  the  Federal  R&D  budget  with  an  emphasis  to- 
ward increasing  the  level  of  funding  for  renewable  energy,  energy 
efficiency  and  natural  gas  and  those  kinds  of  technologies  that 
promise  to  be  a  solution  for  the  future. 
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Second,  we  believe  that  the  solution  to  global  climate  warming 
can  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  economical  and  efficient  way.  It  doesn't 
require  loss  of  jobs  and  major  dislocations.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
solutions  to  global  warming  can  also  provide  a  net  plus  in  those 
areas.  In  fact,  a  study  called  An  Alternate  Energy  Future,  spon- 
sored by  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Solar  Energy  Industries  Association,  shows  that  ag- 
gressive deployment  of  these  technologies  could  reduce  CO2  emis- 
sions by  the  year  2000  by  10  percent,  compared  to  1990.  But  to 
achieve  this  result,  the  plan  would  have  to  include  actions  in  the 
transportation  sector. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  point.  The  current  plan  virtually  ig- 
nores the  transportation  sector  of  our  economy.  The  transportation 
sector  accounts  for  27  percent  of  our  primary  energy  use,  of  which 
virtually  all  is  petroleum.  We  believe  that  the  revised  plan  needs 
to  include  actions  in  this  area.  Those  actions  could  include  ex- 
panded use  of  alternate  fuel  vehicles,  increased  vehicle  efficiency 
standards,  and  improved  mass  transit  systems. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  plan  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
adaptive  strategies  rather  than  on  mitigation  strategies.  Preventa- 
tive measures  that  make  both  economic  and  environmental  sense, 
taken  now,  we  believe  will  be  less  costly  and  more  sustainable  than 
adaptive  measures  taken  in  the  future.  Unfortunately,  we  don't 
think  the  plan  provides  a  balance  in  that  regard.  We  think  greater 
emphasis  on  global  climate  change  mitigation  would  better  under- 
score the  country's  commitment  to  address  this  issue. 

Fifth,  the  Business  Council  recognizes  that  increased  energy  effi- 
ciency will  be  the  foundation  for  a  sustainable  energy  future.  The 
current  version  of  the  National  Action  Plan  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  energy  efficiency,  but  we  are  concerned  that  it  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  achieving  greater  efficiency  over  the  full 
cycle  of  energy  use.  It  is  essential  to  consider  the  emissions  from 
the  point  of  extraction  to  end-use.  Considering  only  end-use  effi- 
ciencies could  produce  mistaken  results.  It  is  critical  we  think,  that 
the  energy  molecules  be  traced  from  the  mine  mouth  to  the  point 
of  consumption  and  that  emissions  also  be  counted  from  beginning 
to  end. 

And  finally,  we  think  that  the  Action  Plan  needs  to  look  at  joint 
implementation  opportunities  with  other  countries.  We  believe  that 
there  are  actions,  especially  in  Eastern  European  and  in  developing 
countries,  where  the  government,  working  in  partnership  with 
businesses,  could  develop  joint  programs  for  exploiting  U.S.  prod- 
ucts and  technologies  to  aid  in  the  solution,  the  global  solution  to 
this  problem. 

I  will  conclude  by  stating  that  the  Business  Council  stands  ready 
to  work  with  government  to  achieve  this  end.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hemphill  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Barrody,  now  we  will  let  you  clean  up.  That  is  what  this  is 
all  about. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  BARRODY,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  POLICY  AND  COMMUNICATIONS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  GLOBAL  CLI- 
MATE COALITION 

Mr.  Barrody.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  response  to  the  opening  discussion  between  the  Members  of 
this  committee,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  here  primarily  in  my 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Global  Climate  Coalition,  and  attached  to 
my  written  testimony  are  the  members  of  that  coalition.  And  we 
are  here,  I  suppose,  to  make  sure  that  what  is  developing  as  the 
common  wisdom  of  this  presentation  doesn't  take  hold  unchal- 
lenged. 

We  take  a  different  view  of  the  National  Action  Plan  than  you 
have  heard  from  the  witnesses  so  far,  and  I  would  like  to  take  just 
a  couple  minutes,  if  I  may — maybe  more  than  a  couple — explaining 
why  that  is  the  case. 

The  Global  Climate  Coalition  believes  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
climate  change  issue  be  framed  in  the  context  of  industrial  com- 
petitiveness in  the  global  economic  environment.  Ill-considered  pol- 
icy responses  to  issues  such  as  climate  change,  especially  those 
that  adversely  affect  the  competitiveness  of  our  Nation's  industries 
would  ultimately  hamstring  our  ability  to  respond  to  pressing  en- 
ergy and  environmental  challenges.  So  we  are  pleased  to  provide 
our  comments  on  the  National  Action  Plan. 

In  December  1991  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  INC — the  Inter- 
governmental Negotiating  Committee  for  a  Framework  Convention 
on  Climate  Change  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  it  would  put  forward  a  national  climate  action  plan 
for  public  consideration  within  1  year  of  signing  a  climate  conven- 
tion. In  concluding  negotiations  of  the  convention  in  its  fifth  session 
in  New  York  in  May  of  1992,  the  INC  announced  a  "prompt  start" 
resolution  addressing  "Organizational  Matters:  Future  Work." 

When  President  Bush  signed  the  convention  itself  at  Rio  last 
June,  he  announced  that  the  United  States  would  present  a  na- 
tional climate  change  action  plan  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  pro- 
posed that  countries  meet  by  January  of  1993  to  present  and  re- 
view their  plans. 

This  announcement  was  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  Rio.  The  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  for  Global  Climate 
Change  was  then  prepared  prior  to  the  INC  session  in  Geneva  last 
December  and  was  communicated  and  discussed  at  that  session. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  communicated  to  the  INC  Secretariat, 
the  National  Action  Plan  was  made  available  for  public  review  and 
comment.  The  Global  Climate  Coalition  plans  to  file  detailed  com- 
ments on  the  National  Action  Plan  by  the  March  8  deadline  next 
week. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States,  we  believe,  is  not  obligated 
under  the  Convention  to  communicate  any  reports  until  6  months 
after  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  The  format  for  this  and  other  for- 
mal communications  will  be  considered  bv  the  INC  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  first  session  of  the  Cfonference  of  the  Parties. 

Certainly,  the  National  Action  Plan  could  be  modified  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  but  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so  until  6  months  after 
the  Convention  enters  into  force  and  the  INC  has  specified  the  for- 
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mat  for  communication  required  under  Articles  4  and  12.  As  of 
February  8,  only  11  countries  had  ratified  the  Convention;  39  more 
are  needed  before  it  enters  into  force,  and  that  is  not  expected  to 
occur  until  perhaps  the  end  of  this  year  or,  more  likely,  1994. 

At  that  time,  the  National  Action  Plan  could  be  changed  to  re- 
flect policies  and  measures  then  being  taken  by  the  United  States 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

In  view  of  the  Convention  timetable  and  the  desirability  of  allow- 
ing the  Energy  Policy  Act  and  other  laws  and  initiatives  to  be  im- 
plemented, there  is  neither  an  obligation  nor  a  compelling  reason 
for  the  administration  to  restructure  the  Action  Plan  at  this  time. 
However,  the  action  plan  could  be  updated  to  reflect  changes  in 
U.S.  laws  and  policies,  as  I  will  explain  in  a  moment. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  in  October  last 
year,  the  National  Action  Plan  in  December  1992  did  not  attempt 
to  reflect  the  full  implications  of  the  new  law.  Granted,  the  act  in- 
corporates to  a  large  extent  the  programs  of  the  National  Energy 
Strategy  which  began  to  be  implemented  in  1991,  and  some  of  the 
numbers  for  the  strategy  are  subsumed  in  the  act.  However,  there 
was  no  systematic  attempt  made  in  the  National  Action  Plan  to  ad- 
just the  numbers  specifically  to  reflect  the  effects  of  the  new  law. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  implementation  of  the  act  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions  in  the  years  and 
decades  ahead.  There  are  notably  14  titles  of  the  national  Energy 
Policy  Act  that  relate  to  global  climate  change,  11  of  them  identi- 
fied in  the  Action  Plan. 

The  Action  Plan  notes  a  number  of  other  laws  that  should  serve 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  The  impacts  of  these  laws  on 
reducing  such  emissions  do  not  appear  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation and  otherwise  discussed  in  any  detail  in  the  Action  Plan,  for 
example,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

Other  government  initiatives,  primarily  in  the  carbon  uptake  or 
sequestration  area  should  also  offset  carbon  emissions  and  should 
be  considered  in  the  calculation  of  net  emissions.  Title  XVI  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Act,  the  so-called  "global  climate  title,"  sets  forth  a 
twofold  approach  to  the  global  climate  change  issue:  Number  one, 
voluntary  actions  for  emission  reductions  should  be  encouraged; 
and,  two,  the  government  should  analyze  the  important  technical 
and  policy  issues  that  will  enable  the  United  States  to  make  wiser 
decisions  on  more  dramatic  and  possibly  higher-cost  actions  which 
should  only  be  undertaken  in  the  context  of  concerted  international 
action. 

Section  1605  lists  a  number  of  emission  reduction  and  carbon  fix- 
ation measures  that  companies  can  undertake  voluntarily:  fuel 
switching,  forest  management  practices,  tree  planting,  use  of  re- 
newables,  manufacture  or  use  of  vehicles  with  reduced  greenhouse 
gas  emissions,  appliance  efficiency  standards,  methane  recovery, 
cogeneration,  capture  and  recovery  of  CFC's  and  power  plant  heat 
rate  improvement.  This  is  a  list  of  voluntary  actions  that  is  by  no 
meanings  exhaustive. 

EPA  has  been  pursuing  a  number  of  voluntary  approaches.  Its 
Green  Lights  and  Energy  Star  Computers  programs  are  well  docu- 
mented. These  programs  are  generally  characterized  in  the  Action 
Plan  as  "market  pull"  programs,  where  mass-purchase  initiatives 
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and  industry  program  coordination  aimed  at  new  technologies  can 
help  get  products  off  the  drawing  board  and  into  the  marketplace. 
The  act  also  encourages  Federal  voluntary  incentives  programs  in 
the  section  1604  study  provision. 

We  believe  that  the  National  Action  Plan  should  include  several 
key  concepts.  The  Global  Climate  Coalition  supports  a  flexible,  bal- 
anced, comprehensive,  and  international  approach  in  responding  to 
concerns  related  to  the  global  climate  change  issue.  Such  an  ap- 
proach should  be  based  on  cost-effective,  scientifically  sound  poli- 
cies that  are  independently  justifiable  on  their  own  grounds. 

Moreover,  both  internationally  and  nationally,  governments 
should  further  enhance  scientific  and  economic  research  to  help  re- 
solve the  remaining  uncertainties  of  global  climate  issues.  As  sum- 
marized in  the  1990  First  Assessment  Report  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change,  these  major  uncertainties  still 
include  the  magnitude,  the  timing,  rate  and  regional  impacts  of  po- 
tential climate  change.  They  also  include  the  effectiveness  of  spe- 
cific response  options  in  actually  averting  potential  climate  change; 
and  the  costs,  effects  on  economic  growtn  and  other  socioeconomic 
implications  of  specific  response  options.  Furthermore,  there  is 
time  to  resolve  the  major  scientific  and  economic  uncertainties  be- 
fore taking  actions  that  go  beyond  those  that  are  cost  effective,  sci- 
entifically sound,  and  independently  justifiable  on  their  own 
grounds. 

Importantly,  a  comprehensive  international  approach  to  the  glob- 
al climate  change  issue  is  called  for  because  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions are  a  global  phenomenon  and  must  be  addressed  by  all  coun- 
tries. Rising  levels  of  emissions  from  developing  countries  will  soon 
exceed  emissions  from  industrial  countries.  In  the  next  century,  the 
major  emitters  of  greenhouse  gases  will  be  the  emerging  economies 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  and  Eastern  Europe, 
China,  and  centrally  planned  Asia  and  other  developing  countries. 
By  the  year  2050,  these  emerging  economies  will  generate  nearly 
77  percent  of  the  world's  total  anthropogenic  greenhouse  emissions. 
Thus,  any  administration  action  on  the  global  climate  change  issue 
must  take  into  account  further  negotiation  of  the  INC  and  the  work 
of  the  IPCC. 

The  Global  Climate  Coalition  supports  the  longstanding  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  INC  negotiations,  which  is  based  on  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  addressing  all  greenhouse  gases  and 
their  net  emissions,  taking  into  account  all  sources  and  sinks,  and 
flexible  responses  on  a  country-by-country  basis.  We  do  not  believe 
that  setting  specific  targets  and  timetables  that  specify  emission 
reductions  or  caps  for  a  specific  greenhouse  gas  from  a  specific  in- 
dustry would  be  appropriate  policy. 

In  addition,  U.S.  industry  firmly  believes  that  a  crucial  element, 
not  only  of  any  international  agreement  on  global  climate  change, 
but  also  this  country's  response  to  that  issue,  must  be  technology 
cooperation  in  the  international  community. 

The  Global  Climate  Coalition  has  long  supported  a  Technology 
Cooperation  Corps  initiative.  This  program,  we  believe,  holds  the 
potential  for  significant  environmental  benefits  due  to  U.S.  indus- 
try involvement  in  the  efforts  of  developing  countries  to  constrain 
the  growth  of  their  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 
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Finally,  impacts  on  international  competitiveness  must  be  consid- 
ered by  the  government  in  any  debate  on  national  policy  options. 

The  National  Action  Plan  has  appropriately  focused  its  attention 
on  the  policies  and  measures  already  under  way  in  the  United 
States  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  The  reductions  that  will 
result  from  implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  as  well  as  voluntary  actions  and 
other  measures  based  on  market  conditions,  should  lead  to  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  lower  levels  of  emissions. 

What  the  National  Action  Plan  does  not  include  is  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  costs  of  these  policies  and  measures  and  their  im- 
pacts on  the  economy  against  the  worst  case — excuse  me,  against 
the  base  case.  Such  analyses  are  important  to  the  American  public. 

The  costs  will  have  very  real  economic  impacts.  According  to  sev- 
eral recent  studies,  restricting  greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  1988 
levels  could  by  the  year  2010  reduce  Gross  Domestic  Product  by  1.5 
to  2  percent,  cause  the  loss  of  half  a  million  jobs,  and  increase  the 
fuel  prices  of  electricity  by  50  to  60  percent  in  the  industrial  sector 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Barrody  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Mintzer. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  IRVING  M.  MINTZER,  CENTER  FOR  GLOB- 
AL CHANGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AND  STOCKHOLM 
ENVIRONMENT  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Mintzer.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Irving 
Mintzer,  and  I  am  a  senior  research  scholar  at  the  Center  for  Glob- 
al Change  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  I  currently  sit — partici- 
pate as  a  member  of  Working  Group  I  of  the  IPCC  on  Science  and 
Working  Group  III  on  Cross-cutting  Issues,  and  have  been  partici- 
pating for  the  last  2  years  and  was  an  invited  observer  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Intergovernmental  Negotiating  Committee  on  Cli- 
mate Change. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Barrody  that  consideration  of  the  issue  of 
global  climate  change  of  the  National  Action  Plan  needs  to  be 
framed  in  the  context  of  considering  its  effects  on  the  U.S.  economy 
and,  especially,  on  its  effects  on  global  competitiveness.  But  as  I 
look  at  the  data  that  is  available  to  us  now  and  the  options  that 
are  open  to  us  in  the  country,  I  draw  a  somewhat  different  conclu- 
sion. In  my  remarks  to  you  today,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  five  spe- 
cific issues. 

First,  do  we  know  enough  today  to  act  wisely  with  respect  to  the 
risks  of  rapid  climate  change?  Secondly,  what  are  the  implications 
of  the  remaining  uncertainties,  the  nonlinearities  in  the  climate 
system  and  the  potential  for  surprises?  Third,  do  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  any  insurance  against  the  potential  damages  asso- 
ciated with  these  risks?  Fourth,  can  we  revise  the  current  original 
Bush  administration  National  Action  Plan  and  use  it  as  a  tool  for 
planning  for  a  stronger  America?  And  finally,  can  we  use  the  cli- 
mate issue  as  a  foundation  for  building  new  partnerships  that  will 
strengthen  American  business,  that  will  return  America  to  a  posi- 
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tion  of  leadership  internationally  and  that  will  help  to  promote  a 
sound  environment  for  ourselves  and  our  children? 
To  return  to  the  first  point,  do  we  know  enough  to  act  wisely,  as 

1  am  sure  you  have  heard,  during  the  last  5  years  the  risks  of  rapid 
climate  change  have  received  increasing  attention  among  scientists, 
policjrmakers,  responsible  leaders  in  the  business  community, 
among  members  of  the  general  public  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. Research  on  global  environmental  change,  and  on  climate 
change  in  particular,  has  increased  dramatically  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  We  now  spend  more  than  $1  billion  on  this  re- 
search in  global  change  and  it  has  led  to  many  important  insights. 

We  know  a  lot  about  what  is  happening  to  the  atmosphere  and 
about  what  the  implications  of  those  changes  are  likely  to  be.  The 
money  we  have  invested  in  research  here  has  produced  models  that 
are  both  complex,  sophisticated  and  computationally  intensive. 
Running  on  the  largest  supercomputers  currently  available,  they 
give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  main  outlines  of  global  climate  change 
that  could  occur  if  the  current  trend  of  greenhouse  gas  buildup  con- 
tinues unchecked. 

The  Scientific  Working  Group  of  the  IPPC  has  suggested  that  if 
current  trends  continue,  we  may  see  by  the  end  of  the  next  century 
a  rise  in  temperature  of  as  much  as  2  to  5  degrees  centigrade.  That 
may  not  soimd  like  much,  but  1  degree  centigrade  is  all  that  sepa- 
rates today's  climate  on  average  from  the  climate  of  the  Little  Ice 
Age  when  our  friends  in  Scandinavia  could  walk  on  a  cold  day  fi*om 
Sweden  to  the  continent;  and  2  degrees  centigrade,  a  warming  of 

2  degrees  centigrade,  takes  us  outside  the  range  of  anything  that 
has  been  experienced  in  the  last  10,000  years.  A  warming  of  5  de- 
grees centigrade  from  today's  level  takes  us  outside  the  range  of 
anything  experienced  in  the  last  million  years. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  human  beings  couldn't  survive  the 
change.  Of  course,  some  us  would.  It  just  means  that  we  have  no 
historical,  cultural,  or  other  written  record  that  we  could  go  back 
to  and  ask,  OK,  what  did  people  do  last  time,  what  made  the  prob- 
lem worse,  what  eased  the  transition,  what  reduced  the  disloca- 
tions? 

But  part  of  the  reason  that  public  attention  is  focused  on  the 
issue  of  rapid  climate  change  is  not  so  much  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  these  gradual  shifts  in  average  global  surface  temperatures, 
for  no  one  really  lives  in  the  average  global  climate.  What  has 
brought  the  concerns  of  the  problems  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
an  unusual  sequence  of  extreme  weather  events,  of  instabilities,  of 
the  100-year  storm  occurring  twice  in  a  decade  in  the  Caribbean 
and  again  in  Europe,  of  hurricanes  in  Florida,  wind  storms  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  ripped  up  trees  many  centuries  old,  of  flood- 
ing in  Arizona  and  storm  surges  in  Bangladesh. 

These  extreme  weather  events  and  others  like  them  have  oc- 
curred without  warning  and  on  no  particular  schedule,  as  they 
have  for  millennia  past,  but  the  rapidly  changing  balance  of  upper 
atmospheric  winds  and  ocean  currents  that  is  likely  to  result  from 
a  continued  increase  in  greenhouse  gases  is  probably  going  to  lead 
to  a  period  of  continued  instability  and  a  change  in  the  frequency 
and  the  distribution  of  these  extreme  weather  events. 
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What  our  recent  experience  with  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  ex- 
perience of  others  in  both  industrial  and  developing  countries  have 
taught  us  about  these  experiences  is  that,  currently  the  institutions 
currently  available  to  us  are  not  well-positioned  to  respond  to  rapid 
changes  in  environmental  conditions.  Hurricane  Andrew  taught  us 
that  traditional  American  building  practices,  as  sophisticated  as 
they  are,  and  traditional  practices  of  building  inspections,  are  not 
really  sufficient  to  deal  with  extreme  weather  events  like  the  100- 
year  hurricane.  While  the  loss  of  human  life  was  limited,  Hurri- 
cane Andrew  introduced  over  $5  billion  of  economic  losses  stressing 
school  systems,  water  treatment  facilities,  and  insurance  compa- 
nies across  southern  Florida. 

Rapid  climate  change  due  to  the  enhanced  greenhouse  effect 
could  increase  the  probability  of  these  extreme  weather  events, 
adding  significantly  to  the  pressures  on  human  societies  and  natu- 
ral ecosvL.ems  that  are  likely  to  be  under  severe  stress  from  other 
factors  in  the  decades  to  come.  No  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
any  of  the  specific  weather  anomalies  we  have  observed  recently 
have  been  caused  by  steadily  increasing  atmospheric  concentration 
of  greenhouse  gases,  but  as  the  climate  system  moves  toward  a 
new,  warmer  equilibrium,  we  can  expect  that  the  turmoil  caused 
by  unsettled  weather  patterns  will  continue  and  even  increase. 
Current  scientific  knowledge  is  insufficient  to  determine  how, 
where,  or  when  the  effects  of  climate  change  will  provoke  addi- 
tional experiences  of  extreme  weather  events  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  uncertainties,  as  well,  with  which  we  must  con- 
test. We  know  that  the  climate  that  we  experience  is  the  result  of 
a  set  of  complex  interactions  from  a  set  of  coupled  nonlinear  sys- 
tems, fluid  dynamic  systems  of  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  and 
their  direction  with  the  biota.  We  don't  really  understand  the  rela- 
tionships with  these  systems,  but  we  know  by  introducing  green- 
house gases  at  the  rates  we  are  doing  today,  we  are  changing  the 
driving  force,  the  energy  balance  that  links  them  together.  We  can 
only  expect  that,  as  a  result,  we  will  experience  surprises  in  the 
way  these  systems  respond. 

Feedback  mechanisms  that  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand indicate  that  we  are  likely  to  face  thresholds  of  nonlinearity 
in  the  response  of  these  systems,  situations  in  which  a  small  addi- 
tional increment  may  provoke  a  much-larger-than-expected  re- 
sponse in  return. 

But  what  can  we  do  about  these  risks?  Our  position  is  similar 
to  that  of  many  parents  in  America  with  young  children.  They 
know  that  they  and  their  children  will  be  exposed  to  stress  and  dis- 
ease in  the  environments  in  which  they  must  live  and  work.  They 
expect  that  at  some  unscheduled  point,  one  or  another  member  of 
the  family  will  fall  ill,  but  they  cannot  now  know  the  timing  or  the 
severity  of  that  future  illness.  They  can  ignore  the  possibility,  since 
they  don't  know  for  sure  that  one  or  another  of  them  will  become 
sick,  or  they  can  take  a  few  simple  steps  in  advance  to  limit  the 
risk.  They  can  choose  to  strengthen  the  family  with  a  healthy  diet, 
abstinence  from  smoking,  avoiding  drugs,  foregoing  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  and  getting  regular  exercise;  and  to  address  the  risks  that 
cannot  be  avoided  or  minimized,  they  can  invest  in  some  basic  in- 
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surance.  A  similar  opportunity  is  available  for  our  economy  and  for 
our  country. 

Althougn  we  cannot  know  what  the  effects  of  climate  change  due 
to  the  greenhouse  effect  will  be  on  our  economy  or  people,  we  can 
take  steps  to  minimize  the  risk.  We  can  increase  the  resilience  of 
American  society  against  the  kinds  of  weather  events  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  and  may  see  in  the  future  and  we  can  strengthen  our 
economy  so  that  it  is  more  robust  and  more  capable  and  more  com- 
petitive in  deahng  with  a  changing  situation  worldwide. 

In  order  to  do  that,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  revise  the 
National  Inaction  Plan  for  Climate  Change  and  begin  planning  for 
a  stronger  America.  The  National  Action  Plan  submitted  by  the 
Bush  administration  will  not  create  new  highways,  jobs  at  home, 
and  it  will  not  demonstrate  international  leadership  abroad.  Al- 
though it  does  not  violate  the  letter  of  the  U.S.  commitment  under 
the  Framework  Commission  on  Climate  Change,  it  clearly  con- 
travenes the  intent  of  the  treaty. 

Reflecting  what  the  country  was  already  doing,  absent  concerns 
about  climate  change  or  our  new  obligations  under  the  Framework 
Convention,  the  program  proposed  at  the  11th  hour  by  the  Bush 
administration  is  indeed  a  plan  for  national  inaction  on  climate. 
The  Bush  plan  was  a  clear  attempt  to  limit  the  options  of  the  in- 
coming Clinton  administration  and  to  preempt  the  role  of  the  new 
administration  in  future  negotiations  on  climate  change.  Intro- 
duced without  congressional  review  and  prior  to  public  comment,  it 
is  but  an  unorganized  collage  of  stale  ideas  and  old  programs,  cod- 
dled together  at  the  last  minute  without  any  underlying  strategic 
direction  or  plan.  It  will  not  serve  the  country  or  the  planet  well. 

The  Bush  plan  precludes  the  United  States  from  making  a  just 
and  adequate  contribution  to  the  achievements  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Convention  as  they  are  outlined  in  Article  I  of  the  Framework 
Convention  on  Climate  Change.  It  does  not  assist  the  world  in  sta- 
bilizing the  concentration  of  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere  at 
a  level  which  will  avoid  significant  anthropogenic  disruption  of  cli- 
mate change. 

Nevertheless,  the  National  Action  Plan  is  not  wholly  ^vithout 
merit  nor  should  it  be  discard  en  bloc.  It  is  a  useful  foundation,  an 
indicator  of  what  a  business'  usual  strategy  might  look  like  if  we- 
had  no  concerns  about  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change.  It  ought 
well  to  be  treated  as  an  annex  to  a  real  National  Action  Plan,  de- 
veloped jointly  by  Confess  and  the  administration  and  designed  to 
strengthen  tne  American  economy  while  reinforcing  traditional 
American  values  of  commitment  to  market  mechanisms  of  thrifl, 
stewardship,  and  smart  business  sense. 

To  achieve  the  complementary  goals  of  strengthening  the  econ- 
omy and  protecting  the  environment,  the  new  Action  Plan  must 
embrace  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Convention  signed 
at  the  Earth  Summit.  The  United  States  must  first  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  stabilize  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  at  their  1990  level  and  then  begin  to  reduce  them 
from  this  level  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  making  U.S.  industry  more  competitive 
and  the  economy  more  energy  efHcient  will  take  a  dramatic  asser- 
tion of  U.S.  leadership.  The  United  States  should  reenter  the  cli- 
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mate  negotiations  prepared  to  move  aggressively  toward  reducing 
domestic  emissions  while  building  the  basis  for  new  partnerships 
between  U.S.  firms  and  their  counterparts  in  the  private  sector  of 
developing  countries,  where  the  greatest  new  market  opportunities 
are  likely  to  exist. 

Building  on  the  basis  of  the  President's  economic  plan,  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  use  market  mechanisms  to  increase  the  economic 
efficiency  of  energy  use  at  home.  But  to  demonstrate  the  leadership 
that  our  friends  and  allies  are  now  looking  for  from  Washington, 
we  must  go  further  still.  We  must  start  here  in  this  building  and 
in  the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon  by  making  a  commitment  to 
introduce  a  set  of  energy  efficiency  measures  that  would  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on  an  annual  basis  as  cost  ef- 
fective today  and  at  the  time  of  their  designation,  that  these  meas- 
ures be  required  in  all  new  leased  or  constructed  space  operated  by 
and  for  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  American  people  bv  giving 
them  true  and  complete  information  about  the  real  price  oi  energy. 
Ending  the  systematic  deception  of  the  American  public  about  the 
price  of  energy,  we  must  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  to  reflect  the 
full  economic  and  environmental  costs  of  petroleum  supply  and  use. 
I  suggest,  in  addition  to  the  President's  plan,  an  additional  gasoline 
tax  starting  at  4  cents  per  gallon  and  increasing  2  cents  per  gallon 
per  month  for  the  next  4  years.  This  should  be  complemented  by 
a  program  to  pay  Americans  to  retire  old,  polluting  vehicles  in  ex- 
change for  a  cash  payment  from  the  government  raised  from  the 
gasoline  tax. 

In  addition,  the  program  should  institute  an  excise  tax  on  cars 
and  light  trucks  that  achieve  less  than  the  Corporate  Average  Fuel 
Economy  standard  in  the  year  of  their  manufacture.  One  approach 
would  be  to  charge  the  purchaser  a  tax  of  $1,000 — a  user  fee  of 
$1,000  per  mile  per  gallon  below  the  standard  of  the  first  10  miles 
per  gallon;  $2,000  per  mile  per  gallon  per  vehicle  for  vehicles  that 
fall  between  11  and  20  miles  per  gallon  below  the  standard;  and 
$5,000  per  mile  per  gallon  for  vehicles  that  fall  between  21  and  40 
miles  below  the  CAFE  standard.  The  money  raised  by  this  excise 
tax  would  be  divided  between  the  old-car  bounty  described  above 
and  a  set  of  rebates  for  cars  that  achieve  efficiency  levels  above  the 
CAFE  standard. 

For  example,  vehicles  that  are  1  to  10  miles  per  gallon  above  the 
standard  could  receive  $250  per  mile  per  gallon,  and  those  at  11 
to  25  miles  above  the  standard  might  receive  $500  per  mile  per  gal- 
lon. This  type  of  "feebate"  program  was  proposed  by  the  Center  for 
Global  Change  and  adopted  by  the  Maryland  legislature,  but  struck 
down  bv  the  courts  because  it  violated  Federal  laws. 

We  snould  change  those  Federal  laws  and  use  the  market  to  en- 
courage Americans  to  make  good  choices  about  the  vehicles  they 
use.  You  could  still  buy  a  5-mile-per-gallon  Lamborghini,  but  you 
would  have  to  pay  an  extra  $100,000  to  do  it.  The  gasoline  tax 
should  be  supplemented 

Mr,  Gejdenson.  What  is  the  original  price  of  the  car? 

Mr.  Mentzer.  You  could  probably  pick  one  up  for  about  125. 

The  gasoline — and  it  would  hardly  throw  any  American  auto- 
mobile worker  out  of  work.  The  gasoline  tax  should  be  supple- 
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merited  by  an  increased  tax  on  electricity  that  reflects  the  carbon 
content  of  the  fuels  used  to  generate  it.  The  electricity  tax  should 
be  made  revenue  neutral  by  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  tax  credits  for 
investments  made  by  individuals  or  firms  that  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  use. 

These  sorts  of  actions  at  home  will  demonstrate  to  our  allies  and 
to  our  colleagues  that  we  are  serious  about  taking  responsibility  for 
our  own  emissions,  but  they  are  not  enough.  You  have  to  move  for- 
ward to  build  new  partnerships  for  a  stronger  economy. 

Energy  supply  and  use  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  key  investment 
sectors  for  developing  countries  with  more  than  $100  billion  of  in- 
vestment in  the  power  sector  alone,  anticipated  by  the  World  Bank 
in  the  next  20  years.  Even  today,  U.S.  technology  in  many  areas 
of  renewable  energy  systems  and  energy  efficiency  improvements 
lead  the  world.  Many  developing  countries,  already  desperately 
short  of  reliable  energy,  must  expand  both  their  supplies  of  energy 
and  their  efforts  to  increase  energy  efficiency  in  the  coming  decade. 

To  facilitate  new  partnerships  in  the  energy  sector,  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Action  Plan  should  build  on  the  recent  successful  experience 
on  the  part  of  USAID  which  has  operated  the  PACER  program,  a 
program  to  support  private — private  partnerships  in  the  accelera- 
tion of  commercialization  of  energy  research  between  U.S.  firms 
and  Indian  firms  over  the  last  3  years.  This  successful  program  cre- 
ates a  revolving  fund  that  underwrites  the  risk  capital  necessary 
to  stimulate  joint  ventures  between  American  companies  and  their 
Indian  counterparts. 

Another  important  opportunity  for  promoting  the  goals  of  the  Cli- 
mate Convention  and  of  the  President's  economic  plan  lies  in  a  new 
drive  to  develop  an  international  network  of  Centers  of  Excellence 
on  Renewable  Energy  Systems  and  Energy  Efficiency  Technologies. 
This  new  network,  modeled  in  part  on  the  successful  consultative 
group  on  international  agricultural  research,  would  be  built  out  of 
existing  institutions,  mostly  in  developing  countries,  but  with  some 
industrial  country  participation  as  well.  The  network,  with  one  in- 
stitution in  each  region  devoting  accelerated  market  development 
of  each  major  renewable  energy  technology,  would  support  institu- 
tional strengthening  and  capacity-building  in  the  developing  world. 
The  regional  centers  would  act  as  a  fulcrum  and  as  an  honest 
broker  to  promote  new  partnerships  between  American  companies 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  Third  World. 

The  support  of  such  a  network  is  currently  under  consideration 
in  the  World  Bank  and  USAID.  These  efforts  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Beyond  the  support  of  Regional  Centers  of  Excellence  to  Promote 
Renewable  Energy  Systems  and  Energy  Efficiency  Technologies, 
the  Clinton  administration  support  a  general  change  in  the  direc- 
tion for  mainstream  lending  in  the  World  Bank  and  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Global  Environment  Facility.  In  the  case  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  administration  should  press  for  greater  emphasis  on  in- 
tegrated resource  planning  and  demand-side  management  in  the 
energy  sector.  The  United  States  should  require  that  every  new 
power  sector  alone  devote  at  least  20  percent  of  the  proceeds  to 
measures  to  increase  energy  efficiency  and  otherwise  limit  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  energy  supply  and  use. 
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In  the  case  of  the  GEF,  the  new  administration  should  push  for 
a  broad  interpretation  of  the  incremental  cost  clause  of  the  Climate 
Convention,  providing  significant  support  for  capacity-building  ac- 
tivities in  recipient  countries.  In  general,  the  GEF  should  be  urged 
to  support  development-oriented  projects  that  have  a  significant 
benefit  to  the  environment  and  not  be  limited  to  environmental 
projects  that  may  have  an  incidental  benefit  for  development.  This 
orientation  is  necessary  to  assure  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
upcoming  replenishment  of  the  GEF  and  to  maintain  political  mo- 
mentum in  negotiations  of  protocols  for  the  Climate  Convention. 

Finally,  the  commitment  of  this  administration  to  leadership  on 
international  economic  development  and  the  protection  of  the  glob- 
al environment  should  be  demonstrated  by  a  major  speech  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  President  this  spring  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
The  speech  should  cover  not  just  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change 
but  the  full  gamut  of  environmental  issues  that  face  the  inter- 
national community  today.  It  should  reaffirm  the  commitment 
made  by  the  President  during  the  fall  campaign  to  stabilize  U.S. 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  at  the  1990  level,  but  it  must  go  well 
beyond  that  easy  step.  It  must  position  the  United  States  as  a 
world  leader  on  the  development  of  environmental  technologies  and 
the  champion  of  those  that  would  reduce  environmental  degrada- 
tion in  the  world  by  promoting  the  status  of  women  and  eradicating 
poverty. 

A  wholehearted  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  those  goals 
will  not  only  enhance  our  status,  it  will  open  up  new  markets  for 
American  businesses  and  help  to  save  the  global  environment  for 
our  children. 

In  conclusion,  the  Clinton  administration  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  U.S.  commitments  to  the  Climate  Convention  by  reworking 
the  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  using  the  old  plan  as  a  base.  The 
new  plan  should  emphasize  new  and  additional  efforts  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  reduce  our  energy-related  domestic  emissions  of  green- 
house gases.  It  should  outline  specific  programs  for  increasing  resil- 
iency of  U.S.  society  to  the  types  of  weather  and  climate  changes 
that  might  accompany  a  global  warming  due  to  the  enhanced 
greenhouse  effect. 

In  addition,  the  administration  should  move  aggressively  to  pro- 
mote new  partnerships  between  U.S.  firms  and  their  counterparts 
in  developing  countries  to  accelerate  the  codevelopment  and  deploy- 
ment of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  energy  efficiency  de- 
vices. It  should  encourage  a  shift  in  the  composition  of  lending  and 
aid  programs  to  stress  the  development  of  these  technologies. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  administration  must  end  the  insti- 
tutional deception  of  the  American  people,  providing  honest  market 
signals  about  the  real  price  of  energy.  If  we  can  stop  lying  to  the 
American  people  about  energy  by  making  the  price  of  fuels  reflect 
the  full  economic  and  environmental  costs  of  energy  supply  and 
use,  we  can  build  our  economy  on  the  basis  of  a  sustainable  energy 
future. 

This  is  the  challenge  of  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change  for  the 
Clinton  administration.  If  we  can  meet  this  challenge  squarely 
today,  we  can  build  both  a  strong  Nation  and  a  clean  environment. 
Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  We 
thank  all  the  members  of  the  panel. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mintzer  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Congresswoman  McKinney. 

Ms.  McKinney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  very  basic 
three  part  question  and  it  begins  with  the  fact  that  many  Ameri- 
cans don't  have  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  scientists  and 
learned  professionals  such  as  yourselves  here,  and  instead  have  to 
rely  on  science  lessons  given  by  radio  talk  show  hosts  who  hold 
that  the  Earth  has  wonderful  self-corrective  tendencies  that  ne- 
gates the  need  for  U.S.  action  in  this  area. 

My  question  is,  one,  is  the  greenhouse  effect  real?  And  if  so,  then 
what  is  the  one  policy  prescription  most  needed  to  correct  the 
gpreenhouse  effect? 

The  second  question  is,  is  not  the  CFC  phaseout  enough? 

The  third  question  is,  is  the  policy  prescription  that  you  describe 
for  the  United  States  also  suitable  for  Canada  and  Mexico? 

And  the  question  is  for  anyone  who  chooses  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  We  might  just  go  down  the  row  starting  at  ei- 
ther end.  Why  don't  we  start  with  Mr.  Barrody,  if  he  likes,  first 
and  then  we  will  take  each  question,  you  can  start  at  opposite 
ends.  The  people  in  the  middle  get  the  worst  or  the  best  of  it.  I  am 
not  sure  which. 

Mr.  Barrody.  Does  the  chairman  want  me  to  take  all  three  brief- 
ly? 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Barrody.  First,  I  should  say,  I  am  not  here  as  scientist,  but 
as  a  representative  of  the  Global  Climate  Coalition  which  is  an  in- 
dustry coalition.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  no  doubt  among 
scientists  that  the  greenhouse  effect  itself,  as  a  scientific  phenome- 
non, is  very  real.  It  is  what  keeps  and  has  always  kept  this  planet 
livable.  The  real  question  is  whether  or  not  emissions  into  that — 
into  the  atmosphere  are  exaggerating  that  effect  in  a  way  that 
threatens  us,  and  I  think  the  real  policy  question  is  do  we  know 
enough  at  this  point  to  be  so  sure  of  the  peril  that  we  would  risk 
taking  action  unilaterally  as  the  United  States  of  America  which 
would,  one,  not  mitigate  the  peril  because  the  problem  is  global  by 
definition,  and,  two,  by  doing  so,  only  serve  to  put  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  people  in  it  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

So  the  real  question  is,  how  much  of  human  action  is  responsible 
for  any  increased  buildup  of  the  concentrations  in  the  environment 
and  what  effect  may  that  have  on  climate.  An  awful  lot  of  scientists 
will  tell  you  that  we  simply  don't  know  the  answers  to  that  and 
that  we  have  the  time  to  conduct  the  research  to  find  out  the  an- 
swers to  it,  and  in  the  meantime,  such  steps  as  are  anticipated  in 
the  National  Action  Plan  we  have  before  us  are  sufficient  steps  and 
responsible  steps,  even  leadership  steps. 

The  CFC  phaseout,  is  that  enough? 

No,  because  while  CFC,  as  I  understand  it,  is  understood  to  be 
a  greenhouse  gas,  as  are  all  the  ones  we  are  talking  about,  it  is 
only  one  of  several,  and  it  is  being — those  limits  are  undertaken  for 
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different  reasons.  And  finally,  is  this  policy  prescription  appro- 
priate for  our  neighbors  to  the  North  and  South? 

Well,  if  I  may,  I  think  the  question  suggests  the  terribly,  I  think, 
overridingly  important  point  I  made  in  response  to  your  first  ques- 
tion. We  must  act  on  global  climate  considerations,  globally.  Even 
if  we  were  not  in  doubt  about  the  the  appropriate  policy  steps  for 
the  United  States  to  take  and  could  enforce  them  on  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  even  if  we  were  ri^ht,  and  that  is  a  lot  of  ifs,  the  ac- 
tion of  North  America  to  restrain  its  own  emissions  would  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  immediate  and  long-term  future  by  the  actions  of 
Europe  and  the  developing  countries  in  creating  many  more  emis- 
sions than  we  would  reduce  by  our  own  restraint. 

Mr.  Hemphill.  Quickly  to  answer  your  question,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  greenhouse  effect  is  real,  that  it  is  enough  of  a 
problem  that  just  from  a  risk  standpoint  it  should  not,  and  cannot, 
be  ignored,  especially  where  there  are,  what  we  believe  to  be,  cost- 
effective  strategies  to  address  the  problem.  Some  have  focused  on 
the  cost  issue  only, 

I  think  one  also  needs  to  focus  on  the  benefits,  and  I  am  talking 
about  economic  benefits  as  well  as  environmental  benefits.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  win/win  possibility  here,  because  we  believe 
that  there  are  many  market  opportunities  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  We  believe  there  are  cost-effective  solutions  to 
this  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  U.S.  role,  I  think  the  United  States  has  a 
leadership  role;  that  if  we  don't  show  that  we  are  serious,  we  can't 
expect  our  friends  and  neighbors  to  act,  and  I  think  that  that  lead- 
ership role  is  a  very  real  and  leadership  is  an  effective  means  of 
assuring  that  other  countries  also  participate. 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  As  I  think  you  have  heard,  there  is  a  general  con- 
sensus that  the  greenhouse  effect  is  real,  it  is  a  natural  phenome- 
non that  is  essential  to  the  continued  inhabitance  of  our  planet.  In 
the  last  century  the  greenhouse  effect  became  the  greenhouse  prob- 
lem because  human  emissions  began  to  dwarf  the  ability  of  the 
planet  to  cleanse  itself  from  the  problems  we  produced.  It  is  likely 
at  continued  rates  of  emissions,  even  if  we  stabilized  emissions  at 
the  1990  levels,  the  concentration  of  these  gases  also  continue  to 
rise  and  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change  will  thus  continue  to 
grow. 

But  there  is  a  single,  simple  important  step  that  we  can  take 
that  is  not  unilateral,  that  puts  us  more  into  line  with  the  actions 
of  other  EOCD  countries  and  that  will  have  the  largest  effect  both 
on  strengthening  our  economy  and  increasing  our  contribution  to 
this  problem.  In  the  United  States,  we  now  sell  gasoline  at  prices 
that  are  less  than  the  cost  of  bottled  water. 

Our  competitors,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Sweden,  all  sell  gasoline 
at  prices  that  are  four,  five,  six,  seven  times  the  price  we  pay  here 
today.  Some  would  argue  to  you  that  if  we  raise  the  price  of  gaso- 
line so  that  it  reflects  the  full  cost,  the  security,  economic  costs,  we 
will  cripple  the  American  economy  and  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  people.  But  I  would  suggest,  if  you  look  at  the  history  of  the 
last  decade  and  the  sorry  economic  condition  of  the  countries  which 
have  kept  prices  artificially  low  for  energy,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  being  the  key  examples,  and  compare  it  to  the 
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economic  situation  of  those  countries  which  have  raised  the  price 
of  energy  to  something  Hke  realistic  levels,  that  have  trusted  their 
own  citizens  to  make  good  judgments  given  honest  information, 
what  you  see  is  that  the  economies  of  Japan,  West  Germany,  even 
Italy  have  grown  much  more  rapidly  and  stronger  than  our  own. 

As  to  the  question,  is  the  CFC  phaseout  enough:  Clearly  not.  It 
is  necessary,  but  not  enough.  They  contribute  about  15  percent  of 
the  global  warming  effect,  but  they,  more  importantly,  actively  con- 
tribute to  the  risks  of  rapid  depletion  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere, 
as  well. 

So  by  eliminating  the  most  dangerous  chlorofluorocarbon  com- 
pounds, shifting  the  fluorocarbon  to  other  compounds  that  can  per- 
form the  same  function,  we  achieve  the  economic  benefits  we  want, 
but  reduce  both  the  risks  of  climate  change  and  the  risks  of  ozone 
depletion. 

Is  the  policy  prescription  that  I  would  suggest  to  you  good  for 
Canada  and  Mexico?  Should  Mexico  underprice  its  oil  and  gas  or 
should  Canada,  even  though  they  can  take  it  out  of  the  ground 
cheaper  than  the  world  price?  No,  I  think  not. 

A  look  at  developing  countries  over  the  last  15  years  has  shown 
that  those  who  subsidized  energy  prices  experience  severe  market 
distortions,  gross  inefficiencies  and  slower  than  average  rates  of 
economic  growth.  I  would  argue  to  you  that  by  raising  the  price  of 
energy  so  that  if  reflects  the  full  cost,  we  would  encourage  the  cre- 
ative and  innovative  spirits  of  American  business  to  develop  those 
technologies  that  can  meet  our  real  needs  while  minimizing  the 
emissions  of  dangerous  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  process  of  doing  that  will  promote  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies that  are  likely  to  be  at  the  cutting  edge  of  export  develop- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  1990's.  We  need  those.  We  need  the  partner- 
ships they  represent  with  developing  countries  and  we  need  to 
share  the  economic  rents  so  that  the  development  of  these  new 
technologies  supports  the  objectives  of  both  Third  World  countries 
and  of  high-wage  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Glauthier.  I  take  it  from  your  question,  Congresswoman 
McKinney,  that  you  are  not  a  scientist.  I  am  not  a  scientist  either, 
and  my  colleagues  here  on  the  panel  have  a  strong  basis  them- 
selves in  reaching  these  decisions.  I  find  it  very  heartening  to  look 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report,  for  example,  in  April 
of  1991  where  our  leading  scientists  examined  the  issue  and  came 
forward  with  very  strong  statements  that  the  problem  is  real,  that 
uncertainties  are  there,  but  it  is  a  serious  enough  problem  that  we 
ought  to  take  actions  now,  and  they  said  it  in  very  clear  terms.  We 
should  take  actions  beyond  those  actions  that  are  simply  justified 
in  other  ways. 

We  ought  to  do  some  things  specifically  to  help  bring  this  prob- 
lem under  control,  and  they  talked  in  terms  of  insurance. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  the  scientists  tell  us  about  is  that  un- 
certainty in  this  issue  cuts  both  ways.  There  is  a  wide  range  on 
temperature  impacts  and  sea  level  rises  and  the  other  effects  that 
could  come,  just  as  likely  to  be  at  the  upper  end  of  that  range  as 
the  lower  end.  So  we  do  need  to  worry.  We  have  to  do  a  lot  more 
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work  on  the  science,  but  in  the  meantime  we  better  take  some  ac- 
tions as  well. 

You  asked  what  action  would  be  appropriate.  I  would  agree  with 
Dr.  Mintzer  that  getting  the  prices  right  is  the  one  thing  that  is 
a  policy  that  will  really  help  across  the  board,  and  in  this  area,  the 
policy  that  would  do  that  is  a  carbon  tax. 

I  think  eventually  we  really  will  want  to  have  a  carbon  tax  in 
this  country  and  in  concert  with  our  major  trading  partners  as  a 
way  to  try  to  bring  these  uses  and  these  emissions  under  control. 

The  question  of  the  CFC's  has  been  answered,  I  think,  but  I 
would  add  that  the  CFC  example  illustrates  the  effects  that  sur- 
prise can  bring,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  where  science  has 
actually  showed  us  an  effect  that  both  was  very  serious  and  very 
obvious  and  that  it  has  gotten  worse  at  about  twice  the  rate  that 
was  predicted.  So  we  do  nave  to  worry  about  the  potential  danger 
here. 

Regarding  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  the  highest  per  capita  emissions  of  carbon  in  the  world.  We 
do  need  to  take  actions  and  the  actions  that  we  will  take  here 
should  be  verv  similar  to  those  taken  in  Canada. 

Mexico,  I  think,  illustrates  a  different  situation.  And  that  is  the 
situation  of  developing  countries  around  the  world  where  their 
economies  need  to  continue  to  develop.  They  need  to  expand  the 
use  of  energy  throughout  their  economies,  more  industrialization 
will  occur,  and  in  many  cases  those  emissions  will  rise  over  time. 
They  ought  to  rise  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

We  ought  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  best  technologies  and  for 
that  reason,  technology  transfer  is  very  important,  and  it  also 
means  it  is  all  the  more  important  for  those  of  us  in  developed 
countries  to  reduce  our  emissions  and  bring  them  into  line  so  that 
the  overall  pattern  across  the  world  is  equitable. 

Mr.  Lashof.  Let  me  just  amplify  my  colleagues'  comments  in  a 
couple  of  respects.  You  suggested  that  some  have  argued  that  the 
Earth's  climate  system  is  self-correcting,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty 
easy  to  answer  that  question,  because  we  have  a  remarkable  record 
of  the  Earth's  climate  over  the  last  160,000  years.  It  has  been  re- 
constructed by  painstakingly  examining  bubbles  of  air  trapped  in 
ice  cores,  and  what  that  record  shows  is  that,  in  fact,  the  Earth's 
climate  has  varied  quite  dramatically  by  swings  of  around  5  de- 
grees centigrade  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears from  that  record  that  changing  concentrations  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  other  greenhouse  gases  are  a  major  factor  in  contributing 
to  those  changes  in  climate. 

A  recent  paper  which  was  published  on  this  shows  that  if  you  ex- 
amine the  historical  climate  record,  the  sensitivity  of  the  climate 
to  changes  in  greenhouse  gases  that  you  get  by  looking  at  that 
record  is  just  about  what  the  climate  models  are  predicting  for  the 
future.  So  it  is  a  fully  independent  verification  of  the  predictions 
that  the  climate  models  have  made. 

There  is  uncertainty  in  that  range  as  well,  but  the  uncertainty 
range  is  very  similar  to  what  the  models  are  suggesting. 

The  other  comment  that  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr.  Barrody  sug- 
gested that  there  is  great  risk  of  the  United  States  going  alone.  I 
would  say  that  the  risk  is  quite  the  opposite.  The  risk  is  that  we 
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fail  to  act  while  the  rest  of  the  world  does  and  we  have  a  climate 
treaty,  there  is  no  chance  that  the  United  States  is  goin^  to  be 
going  out  all  by  itself  and  doing  these  kinds  of  things.  I  think  the 
real  risk  to  our  competitiveness  is  that  Grermany  and  Japan  move 
forward  rapidly  as  they  intend  to  do  in  developing  the  kinds  of  en- 
ergy-efficient, clean  technology  which  will  be  the  currency  of  trade 
in  the  21st  century,  while  the  United  States  says  we  are  going  to 
keep  energy  prices  low,  we  are  going  to  go  with  business  as  usual, 
and  prop  up  our  old  industries  and  go  forward  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  thing  strange  in 
the  discussion  is  it  appears  to  me  if  we  are  talking  about  clean  air, 
clean  energy,  nobody  made  a  mention  of  atomic  energy  at  all  as 
being  a  useful  method  of  noncarbon-producing  creation  of  energy. 
That  one  kind  of  bugs  me  a  little  bit. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  know  we  are  beating  up  on  the 
Bush  community,  and  since  I  am  a  Republican  I  would  like  to  say, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  Clean  Air  Act  came  out  when  he  was 
on  watch  and  has  had  a  rather  large  effect — I  am  a  businessman 
myself,  and  Mr.  Glauthier,  you  mention  we  ought  to  have  a  thou- 
sand businesses  to  do  something  about  it. 

Well,  in  my  little  hometown  of  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  which  is 
no  big  deal,  I  know  of  three  companies,  one  of  which  is  mine,  that 
have  spent,  I  would  say,  substantially  close  to  $1  million  in  each 
one,  in  the  effort  to  recycle  the  fuels,  the  gases  that  they  produce 
and  so  forth,  and  that  if  the  little  hick  town  of  Hickory,  North 
Carolina  is  doing  three,  it  doesn't  take  a  whole  bunch  of  areas  to 
say  a  thousand  is  easy,  and  not  only  that,  we — I  didn't  do  it  out 
of  the  goodness  of  my  heart. 

The  EPA  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  got  together  and  forced  us  to  do 
it  if  we  wanted  to  continue  to  operate.  Now,  that  is  not  economics 
at  its  best,  but  it  is  what  has  occurred  and  I  think  what  everybody 
expected  with  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  one  question 
comes  to  my  mind,  I  have  no  idea  what  the  production  of — whether 
it  is  million  or  multimillion  something,  but  yes,  Mr.  Lashof,  if  you 
could  take  a  hit  at  that — we  got  250  people  in  this  room  and  we 
are  all  breathing,  what  are  we  producing  as  far  as  bad  gases? 

Mr.  Lashof.  OK  Plenty  of  hot  air,  I  think,  but 

Mr.  Ballenger.  That  is  what  we  are  noted  for,  right. 

Mr.  Lashof.  No  net  carbon  dioxide  emission.  The  reason  is  that 
biological  systems  essentially  recycle  carbon  in  a  closed  loop.  What 
we  do  is  plants  take  solar  energy  and  takes  carbon  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  produce  plant  tissues 

Mr.  Ballenger.  If  we  had  plants  in  here,  I  would  agree  with 
you. 

Mr.  Lashof.  Basically  the  energy  that  we  use  to  run  our  own 
systems  is  renewable  energy  in  that  sense  because  we  are  using 
solar  energy  through  plant  material,  which  we  return  the  carbon 
dioxide  to  the  atmosphere  when  we  breathe,  but  we  are  not  in- 
creasing the  net  amount. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  was  trying  to  get  a  number  that  would  make 
sense  to  somebody  that  is  not  a  scientist  to  say  a  thousand  people 
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breathing  for  an  hour  producing  so  much  carbon  dioxide,  and  then 
you  would  have  a  number  that — I  mean,  even  some  kid  on  TV 
could,  look,  daddy,  look  what  they  told  me  about  this,  or  compared 
to  what  a  diesel  or  one  automobile  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Lashof.  I  will  get  back  to  you  with  that.  We  can  do  that  cal- 
culation, but  I  don't  have  it  in  my  head. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  am  just  throwing  out  a  whole  bunch  of  stuff. 
And  somebody  mentioned  the  use  of  cleaner  gases  and  recognizing 
that  Brazil  in  its  effort  to  avoid  using  oil  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could,  converting  their  sugar  into  ethanol,  what  kind  of  gas  does 
burning — I  mean  we  have  got  a  bunch  of  people  that  we  watch  on 
Sundays  on  TV,  all  these  political  things  that  are  sponsored  by 
some — Archer  Daniels  Midland  that  says  we  are  going  to  save  the 
world  by  burning  ethanol.  Since  the  Brazilians  have  done  it  for  a 
couple  of  years — I  realize  they  are  burning  their  jungles  down  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  creating  savings  with  ethanol,  but  does  etha- 
nol produce  a  hazardous  carbon-type  gas  when  you  bum  it  in  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr,  Mentzer.  I  think  to  give  you  a  couple  of— just  to  respond  to 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  the  puzzle  you  have  raised.  One  is  this  piece 
about  ethanol.  One  is  an  indicator  of  carbon  dioxide  production 
rates,  and  the  third  is  the  role  of  nuclear  power  in  this  picture.  The 
story  about  ethanol  is  basically  it  is  a  variant  on  what  Dr.  Lashof 
was  just  saying  to  you,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  Brazilians  are  grow- 
ing an  amount  of  sugarcane  that  captures  as  much  carbon  as  is  re- 
leased each  year,  that  is,  they  are  not  harvesting  the  forest  to  get 
the  ethanol,  then  all  they  are  doing  is  carrying  the  carbon  atom 
into  the  atmosphere  out  of  the  tail  pipes  of  their  cars,  collecting  it 
through  sugar  plants,  digesting  the  sugar  plants  and  feeding  it 
back  into  the  cars. 

So  it  is  a  little  recycling  system  in  that  sense  as  long  as  the  rates 
match  up.  That  is,  as  long  as  you  only  produce  as  much  as  ethanol. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Is  that  the  case?  The  amount  of  sugarcane  that  it  takes  to  run 
one  car — if  I  grow  that  much  sugarcane,  will  it  use  up  as  much  car- 
bon? 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  Because  the  place  you  are  getting  the  carbon  to 
oxidize  is  from  the  carbon  that  has  been  fixed  into  the  sugarcane. 
It  depends  on  how  far  you  drive  the  car  as  to  how  much  sugarcane 
you  have  to  gprow. 

For  example,  the  average  U.S.  car  driven  today  releases  an 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  year  that  is  about  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  car.  Now,  you  would  have  to  grow  a  lot  of  sugarcane 
to  get  that  much  ethanol  because 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Do  I  end  up  creating  more  carbon? 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  No.  You  can't  create  carbon.  You  can  only — ^you 
can  only 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Do  I  have  to  have  ever-increasing  fields  of  sug- 
arcane? 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  Depends  on  how  much  fuel  you  are  trying  to 
produce.  It  is  a  rate  problem,  that  is,  as  long  as  you  are 
growing 
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Mr.  Gejdenson.  If  1  gallon  of  ethanol  will  get  me  30  miles,  and 
I  need  1  acre  to  do  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  processing  and  ev- 
erything will  be  taken  care  of  in  that  acre. 

Mr.  Lashof.  I  think  that  is  the  key  to  understanding  this.  If  all 
the  energy  for  producing  the  ethanol  comes  from  the  sugarcane, 
then  you  can  keep  that  acre  going  indefinitely  and  you  can  keep 
driving  your  car  indefinitely.  The  problem  with  the  way  that  Ar- 
cher Daniels  Midland  produces  ethanol  right  now  is  that  they  heav- 
ily subsidize  their  production  of  ethanol  with  huge  inputs  of  oil  to 
run  the  tractors  and  produce  the  fertilizers. 

So  if  you  do  a  net  balance  on  that  ethanol  you  find  that  we  are 
getting  about  80  to  120  percent  as  much  CO2  emissions  per  gallon 
as  you  would  if  you  were  burning  gasoline.  There  are  ways  you  can 
do  it  and  reproduce  ethanol  in  a  renewable  way,  however,  that  is 
not  what  is  being  done  right  now. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  When  it  does  burn,  it  does  produce  carbon  diox- 
ide. 

Mr.  Memtzer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  All  I  know  is  you  mentioned  Mexico,  that  they 
don't  have  the  problem  yet.  Somebody  said  that  they  are  a  develop- 
ing nation  and  we  shouldn't  worry. 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  They  have  the  problem  already,  pal. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  You  can't  breathe  down  there. 

One  more  question,  I  think  National  Greographic  or  something 
like  this,  says  that — and  I  don't  know  how  you  project  the  future 
growth  of  volcanic  action  or  whatever  it  is,  but  in  Mexico — it  was 
the  Philippines,  somebody  had  a  statistic  that  when  this  thing  fired 
off  over  there,  that  it  produced  more  carbon  dioxide  than  you 
could — I  don't  know. 

Is  there — I  mean,  we  could  clean  up  the  world  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  but  if  we  didn't  stop  the  volcanic  action,  would  we  still 
have  the  same  problem? 

Mr.  Lashof.  I  think  we  would  not  have  the  same  problem.  Volca- 
noes do  affect  climate.  They  do  not  produce  significant  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide,  but  they  produce  significant  quantities  of  sulfur 
dioxide,  which  goes  into  the  stratosphere  and  in  the  case  of  Mt. 
Pinatubo,  that  cloud  of  sulfur  dioxide,  which  will  remain  in  the  at- 
mosphere for  about  2  years,  is  beginning  to  go  out  now,  does  cool 
the  planet  for  a  period  of  time,  and  interestingly,  this  is  another 
test  of  the  climate  models  and  they  have  proven  to  be  quite  accu- 
rate. 

Jim  Hansen  of  the  NASA  Goddard  Institute  of  Space  Science  in 
New  York  predicted  that  as  a  result  of  that  volcano,  global  tem- 
peratures would  be  reduced  by  about  half  a  degree  centigrade  and 
that  is  about  what  we  have  observed.  But  that  goes  on  for  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years. 

The  grave  difficulty  and  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  the  carbon 
dioxide  problem  is  the  carbon  dioxide  that  we  take  out  of  fossil 
fuels  and  move  into  the  atmosphere  will  stay  there  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time,  for  decades  to  centuries,  so  that  we  can  have  var- 
ious temporary  effects  which  may  influence  the  climate  and 
produce  what  is  really  noise  in  our  attempt  to  see  the  signal  from 
global  warming.  All  that  time  we  are  accumulating  a  quantity  of 
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carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  that  will  take  a  long  time,  in- 
deed, to  remove. 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  Could  we  get  back  to  the  nuclear  issue? 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  hate  to  run  on  you  but  I  just  got  a  note.  I  am 
terribly  sorry. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  You  can  answer  the  question  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Mintzer.  Nuclear  power  does  produce  energy  with  minimal 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  the  United  States,  we  enrich  our  nu- 
clear fuel  by  burning  coal  to  fire  the  12  plants  at  Oaks  Ridge.  So 
in  the  United  States,  enrichment  is  a  significant  source  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  If  we  made  our  nuclear  fuel,  as 
the  French  do,  in  breeder  reactors,  we  wouldn't  have  that  problem. 

But  more  importantly,  the  question  you  raised  is  what  is  the  role 
of  nuclear  in  a  strategy  to  reduce  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change 
and  I  would  argue  to  you  that  fundamentally  we  ought  to  be  guided 
by,  even  in  this  case,  by  market  mechanisms,  that  nuclear  power 
is  contributing  to  our  energy  picture  and  will  continue  to  contribute 
to  it  for  decades  to  come,  out  before  we  launch  a  major  expansion 
of  nuclear  power,  we  should  let  it  compete  on  a  level  playing  field 
on  the  basis  of  its  full  fuel  cycle  costs  with  the  other  alternatives 
that  are  currently  available  to  this  country  for  generating  the  en- 
ergy that  we  need,  and  so. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  If  we  add  that  2  cents  a  year  to  the  price  of  gas, 
pretty  soon  we  get  up  to  the  point  where  nuclear  energy  will  be 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Mintzer.  It  depends  on  how  we  account  for  the  long-term 
cost  of  emission  and  waste  disposal  for  long-life  nuclear  waste,  and 
what  I  am  suggesting  to  you 

Mr.  Ballenger.  I  recognize  that 

Mr.  Mintzer  [continuing].  As  Mr.  Hemphill  indicated,  was  that 
we  do  the  accounting  on  the  basis  of  the  fuel,  fuel  cycle  and  we  are 
honest  about  where  we  put  in  money  and  where  we  put  in  sub- 
sidize. We  shouldn't  subsidize  renewals  any  more  than  we  have 
currently  subsidized  nuclear.  We  should  let  them  compete  on  a 
level  playing  field  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Before  we  go  to  Mrs.  Meyers,  she  represents  an 
area  of  large  com  production.  At  what  point  are  com  farmers  un- 
employed? Is  it  a  half  of  degree  that  moves  the  com  growing  area 
north  enough  so  Kansas  is  more  like  the  Sahara,  or  does  it  take 
a  degree?  She  wants  to  know  how  much  time  she  has  before  she 
should  start  trying  to  convert  from  com  to  something  else. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  didn't  know  you  were  worried  about  me  and  I  am 
very  grateful. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  always  worry  about  you  because  you  are  such 
a  good  member  of  the  committee.  Is  there  a  way  to  calculate  that, 
what  it  takes  to  move  our  big  grain  belt  north,  I  guess? 

Mr.  Mintzer.  This  draws  us,  first  of  all,  to  the  issue  of  the  fun- 
damental of  lingering  uncertainty  in  the  science,  that  we  can't  tell 
on  the  basis  of  the  models  we  now  have  what  the  precise  regional 
distribution  of  effects  is  likely  to  be  fi-om  a  given  global  warming. 
The  models  and  data  are  excellent  in  giving  us  a  sense  of  what  the 
change  in  the  average  global  surface  temperature  will  be,  but 
whether  it  will  be  for  a  given  rise  of  temperature  half  a  degree 
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warmer  in  Kansas,  three-quarters  of  a  degree  warmer  or  3  degrees 
warmer  in  Kansas,  we  can't  now  tell. 

But  it  isn't  just  the  rise  in  the  average  temperature  that  is  going 
to  effect  the  viability  of  com  growing  in  Kansas.  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  it  is  also  the  likelihood  of  spells  of  unusual  hot  weather 
during  the  tasseling  time  that  the  corn  is  on  the  stalk.  And  so  if 
we  go  through  a  transition  period  that  increases  the  likelihood  that 
you  will  have  10  days  over  90  degrees  during  the  tasseling  period, 
even  if  the  annual  average  doesn  t  go  up  that  much,  you  can  lose 
significant  fractions  of  the  com  crop. 

But  there  is  a  further  complication  in  the  uncertainties  that  be- 
devil us  and  that  is  that  even  harder  to  predict  than  the  change 
in  regional  temperatures  is  the  regional  distribution  of  precipita- 
tion, and  because  our  models  are  so  crude  right  now,  we  can't  tell 
whether  the  rainfall  that  is  traditional  in  Kansas  is  going  to  move 
to  west  Texas  or  is  going  to  stay  in  Kansas  at  this  point  and  we 
won't  be  able  to  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  We  know  that 
if  the  world  warms  by,  say,  2  to  5  degrees,  on  average  7  percent 
more  range  or  5  to  7  percent  more  precipitation  will  fall  worldwide. 

But  because  of  the  way  in  which  these  nonlinear  systems  are 
coupled,  we  can't  tell  whether  that  will  mean  more  intense  storms 
in  Kansas,  more  rain  over  the  whole  year,  or  just  no  rain  when  you 
need  it  during  the  critical  periods  of  the  corn  growing  cycle. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  do  appreciate  that.  I  have  read  things  in  the  past 
that  indicate  that  it  takes  a  very  slight  change  in  temperature  to 
affect  the  Midwest  ag^cultural  region  very  severely,  and  so  I  am 
glad  you  clarified  that.  We  certainly  don't  want  that  to  happen,  be- 
cause when  you  were  describing  this  use  of  ethanol,  I  had  visions 
of  Kansas  being  the  new  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  you,  I  think  I  can  probably  guess  what 
your  answer  will  be,  and  all  of  you  have  alluded  to  it  somewhat  in 
your  testimony,  but  I  would  like  you  all  to  comment  on  the  Btu  tax 
that  has  been  suggested  by  the  President  and  what  the  impact  of 
that  will  be. 

Mr.  Lashof.  I  think  that  the  Btu  tax,  as  part  of  the  overall  pack- 
age that  the  President  has  recommended,  makes  a  good  deal  of 
sense,  it  has  the  one  advantage  compared  with  other  taxes,  and  no- 
body likes  to  pay  taxes  if  they  can  help  it,  that  in  addition  to  help- 
ing to  fight  the  deficit,  it  will  have  some  effect  in  reducing  pollution 
and  in  particular  in  reducing  global  warming.  The  tax  itself  is 
quite  modest. 

It  is  about  a  4  to  8  percent  increase  in  the  average  price  of  en- 
ergy at  the  consumer  level.  It  will  have,  therefore,  modest  benefits 
in  terms  of  increasing  efficiency,  but  they  are  nonetheless  real. 

I  think  the  other  important  point,  though,  about  the  way  in 
which  the  package  is  put  together  is  that  the  traditional  problem, 
traditional  reason  why  we  have  had  difficulty  passing  energy  taxes 
or  pollution  taxes  of  various  kinds  has  been  that  taken  by  them- 
selves, they  tend  to  be  regressive  economically,  and  I  think  that  the 
Clinton  administration  has  done  an  extremely  good  job  of  putting 
together  a  package  where  you  have  an  energy  tax  introduced  at  the 
same  time  as  other  measures  in  the  Tax  Code,  most  notably  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  and  the  higher  rates  on  the  wealthiest 
taxpayers  that  make  the  Tax  Code  as  a  whole,  more  progressive. 
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Mrs.  Meyers.  I  think  the  problem  that  this  tax  may  have,  is  that 
it  seems  to  effect  different  regions  in  different  ways.  Kansas,  and 
the  Midwest  generally,  are  very  large,  not  densely  populated 
States,  so  that  people  have  to  do  a  lot  of  driving  to  market  or  to 
get  to  a  hospital.  They  are  also  very  energy-intensive  States  be- 
cause of  farming,  and  also  those  states  have  a  hard  winter. 

Now,  those  are  the  three  factors  that  determine  how  an  energy 
tax  will  affect  a  State.  Large  less  densely  populated  States;  energy- 
intensive  States;  and  States  with  a  fairly  hard  winter,  are  going  to 
find  this — I  think — a  very  difficult  tax  to  deal  with. 

Those  who  don't  have  all  three  of  those  factors  may  not  find  this 
tax  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Lashof.  Well,  I  think  that  any  kind  of  tax  that  you  put  for- 
ward will  affect  different  regions  in  different  ways.  This  tax  is  very 
broad-based  in  its  design.  It  affects  all  types  of  energy  consumption 
and,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  revenues  will  not  be  collected  directly 
from  people  who  are  using  energy  in  their  home,  but,  in  fact,  it  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  price  of  products  which  is  then  sold  all 
around  the  country. 

So  the  price  of  com  may  go  up  a  little  bit  and  it  would  be  incor- 
rect to  assume  that  all  of  the  costs,  say,  of  running  tractors  and 
buying  fertilizer  in  Kansas  is  a  tax  that  ultimately  is  paid  by  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Kansas.  In  fact,  much  of  that  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  price  of  products  and  meat  that  is  sold  around  the  country, 
so  it  is  actually  spread  out,  and  when  you  do  the  distribution,  this 
tax  has  been  shown  to  be  quite,  quite  even.  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  is  no  differentials,  but  it  is  quite  uniform  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  If  the  gentlelady  will  yield,  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  the  administration  chose  the  Btu  tax  is  that  it  does,  while 
no  perfect  tax  in  this  area  exists  as  far  as  equally  distributing  the 
burden,  that  this  one  comes  closest  to  not  creating  regional  disas- 
ters, even  though  the  carbon  tax  would  be  far  more  beneficial  envi- 
ronmentally. There  are  certainly  economic  regions  of  the  country 
that  would  be  devastated  by  the  carbon  tax. 

The  oil  import  fee  would  hit  the  Northeast  in  certain  areas  and 
there  was  the  feeling  that  the  Btu  tax  would  spread  it  most  evenly. 

Mr.  Barrody.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  may  I? 

First,  generally,  on  the  question  of  the  Btu  tax. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  You  are  not  feeling  lonely  at  that  end  of  the 
table,  are  you? 

Mr.  Barrody.  No,  I  feel  honored  to  be  in  this  company,  sir.  The 
Global  Climate  Coalition  has  long  taken  the  position  consistently 
that  we  would  be  opposed  to  any  tax  increase  for  energy  to  try  to 
force  changes  and,  we  would  say,  dislocations  on  the  economy  for 
global  climate  purposes.  We  have  not,  since  the  proposal  is  still  rel- 
atively new — let  me  say  what  we  have  done  first. 

We  have,  therefore,  consistently  opposed  the  imposition  of  a  car- 
bon tax.  The  Btu  tax  is  a  relatively  new  proposal  from  our  perspec- 
tive. We  have  not,  therefore,  formally  decided  on  the  question  yet, 
and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  it  is  primarily  devoted  as  a  part  of  the 
President's  program  more  to  revenue  concerns  than  anything  else. 

But  having  said  that,  and  reminding  you  that  I  am  also  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  I  would  call  to 
your  attention  and  would  share  with  you  subsequently  and  with 
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the  chairman  and  Mrs.  McKinney,  testimony  that  our  President  de- 
livered last  week  before  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  affect  of 
the  tax  was  something  we  suggested  was  real  and  much  more  sig- 
nificant than  Mr.  Chairman  you  suggested,  the  Btu  tax  would  fall 
State  by  State  in  very  different  ways. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Do  they  recommend  an  alternative  revenue 
source? 

Mr.  Barrody.  Yes.  The  committee — in  fact,  the  committee  chair- 
man had  established  or  suggested  that  the  purpose  of  the  hearing 
was  to  look  at  the  relative  merits  of  an  Btu  tax  versus  a  broad- 
based  consumption  tax,  value  added  or  something  like 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  And  your  people  argued  in  favor  of  the  value 
added  tax? 

Mr.  Barrody.  Yes,  and  again,  this  was  testimony  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  not  the  Global  Climate.  If  I 
could  elaborate  just  a  moment,  I  don't  feel  alone,  but  I  do  feel  that 
I  have  been  differential  over  the  last  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  These  guys  are  pretty  tough.  If  you  disagree 
with  anything  they  say,  go  ahead  and  take  your  shots. 

Mr.  Barrody.  I  hope  they  will  give  me  the  same  forbearance  I 
have  given  them. 

A  number  of  things  have  been  said.  I  will  just  try  briefly  to  com- 
ment on  them.  First,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  implicit 
premise  in  this  discussion  that  the  National  Action  Plan,  which 
these  hearings  are  about,  need  not,  should  not,  is  wrong,  in  fact, 
to  consider  taking  into  account  the  effects  of  such  old  solutions  as 
the  National  Energy  Policy  tax  which,  after  all,  was  passed  way 
back  in  1992  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  which  was  passed 
all  the  way  back  in  1990. 

Our  point  is  that  just  because  they  aren't,  but  predate  the  con- 
ventions taking  effect  doesn't  mean  they  should  be  disregarded  at 
all  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  planted  premise  of  many  of  the 
statements  that  the  National  Action  Plan  is  inadequate.  In  fact, 
another  point,  the  National  Action  Plan  suggests  that  the  effects  of 
policies  it  outlines  will  get  us  very  close  to  stabilization,  and  it  does 
not,  as  I  said,  take  into  account  a  full  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
National  Energy  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Act  and  other  recently  passed 
pieces  of  legislation,  not  to  mention  the  Btu  tax,  should  it  take  ef- 
fect, that  will  have  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  even  not  taking  them  adequately  into  ac- 
count, it  suggests  we  may  be  only  IV2  percent  away  from  the  sta- 
bilization level  by  the  year  2000. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  take  all  that  into  account.  Another  implicit 
premise  is  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  not  sufficiently 
showing  leadership  in  this  issue.  I  would  say  that  the  National  Ac- 
tion Plan  suggests  a  show  of  leadership  by  its  very  fact. 

We  acted  first  in  response  to  the  "prompt  start"  resolution,  we 
have  tabled  a  plan,  and  it  is  a  plan  which  it  is  suggested  will  get 
us  IV2  to  6  percent  from  stabilization  on  its  own  terms.  We  have 
lots  more  to  learn,  it  may  get  us  closer  than  that. 

But  my  final  point  is  simply  on  this  question  of  leadership,  that 
I  think  as  this  committee — this  subcommittee  newly  looks  at  our 
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international  role  in  global  climate,  that  we  need  to  remember  that 
over  the  last  slightly  more  than  20  years,  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  society,  has  undertaken  to  clean  up  its  air  and  water 
and  no  one  would  say  that  we  have  completed  that  job  by  a  long 
shot,  but  we  have  undertaken  commitments  for  which  we  have 
spent  now  in  excess  of  $1V2  trillion. 

The  first  point  about  that  is,  if  that  is  leadership,  it  is  a  show 
of  leadership,  the  likes  of  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  can 
emulate. 

Second,  in  the  process  of  spending  that  enormous  amount  of  re- 
sources, we  have  developed  dramatically  effective  technologies  and 
knowledge  that  will  allow  us  to  build  on  those  technologies  which 
can  then  enable  us  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  world  to  develop  with 
less  carbon,  greenhouse  gas  emission  intensive  activities. 

The  short  of  all  that,  and  I  apologize  for  the  bit  of  harangue,  is 
that  I  think  that  we  have  shown  some  leadership  and  we  ought  not 
to  act  as  if  we  haven't. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  I  would  agree  with  that,  and  I  think  I  am  as  torn 
as  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  are,  or  of  those  testifying, 
because  I  am  an  environmentalist  and  I  want  us  to  take  real  lead- 
ership in  the  concern  about  global  warming. 

But  I  also  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question  based  on  this  con- 
cern. I  do  think  that  as  Mr.  Barrody  suggests,  we  have  to  do  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  to  go  back  to  a  Kan- 
sas analogy  again,  you  could  just  say,  yes,  it  would  just  add  a  bit 
to  the  price  of  corn.  But  we  don't  set  the  price  of  corn  in  Kansas. 
That  is  set  on  worldwide  markets,  as  almost  everything  is  set  on 
worldwide  markets,  so  that  if  the  United  States  is  acting  alone  and 
way  out  in  front  of  other  countries,  then  we  are  going  to  be  the 
ones  who  are  losing  jobs,  losing  markets  to  other  countries. 

I  don't  want  that  to  happen  either.  So  I  would  like  it  if  you  could 
all  comment  on  where  are  we  in  our  progress  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  industrialized  world. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Will  the  gentlelady  yield  for  one  second? 

I  want  them  to  answer  your  question,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  was  America's  position  in  Rio  against  setting  standards  that 
would  have  had  a  worldwide  implication.  In  that  sense  I  agree  with 
the  gentlelady  that  what  we  did  was  to  undercut  a  rational  world- 
wide solution  to  the  crisis  by  being  the  obstacle  to  setting  some 
kind  of  international  standard.  Whatever  we  do  helps  because  it  is 
all  one  planet,  but  it  is  clearly  better  if  we  are  all  pulling  in  the 
same  direction  together.  I  think  part  of  what  we  did  at  Rio  under- 
cut that  and  it  primarily  answers,  obviously,  the  gentlelady's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Glauthier.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  question  and  also 
to  Mr.  Barrody's  statement.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  that 
we  do  need  to  do  these  things  together,  and,  in  fact,  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  treaty  were  done  with  generally  140  or  more  countries 
all  participating  to  try  to  work  out  a  common  approach  to  this.  In 
the  end,  all  that  we  have  agreed  to  as  a  starting  point  is  to  try  to 
slow  down  the  growth  rate  of  our  emissions,  to  stop  our  increase 
in  emissions  and  get  them  back  at  least  to  1990  levels,  and  then 
address  the  question  of  what  next,  and  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  envi- 
ronmental organizations  would  agree  that  the  next  step  is  that  the 
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U.S.  and  like-minded  countries  want  to  push  for  negotiations  to 
begin  on  what  that  common  next  step  should  be,  and  we  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  negotiation  on  a  protocol,  for  example,  to  the 
convention  that  would  actually  lead  to  reductions  in  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  after  the  turn  of  the  decade,  but  that  needs  to  be 
something  that  is  clearly  done  on  an  international  basis. 

The  steps  we  have  agreed  to  now  are  the  steps  we  should  be  tak- 
ing to  reduce  the  growth  in  our  gases.  They  are  steps  that  have 
economic  benefits  and  we  believe  have  strong  competitiveness  ad- 
vantages for  us,  and  we  see  other  countries  like  Grermany  and 
Japan  taking  those  already.  So  so  far  we  haven't  asked  for  any- 
thing that  is  really  going  to  put  us  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  would  like  to  comment  just  briefly  on  the  point  that  was  made 
by  Mr.  Barrody.  I  think  that  he  and  I  may  agree  on  the  point  that 
we  should  take  full  credit  for  everything  that  is  being  done  in  our 
other  programs,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act, 
the  recently  enacted  energy  plan.  The  point  we  have  been  making 
is  partly  the  orientation  of  this  plan. 

It  ought  to  say  that  we  have  a  goal,  here  it  is,  let's  see  how  well 
we  are  doing,  let's  see  what  additional  steps  are  needed,  and  then 
let's  figure  out  what  they  should  be,  rather  than  just  adding  up 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  and  commenting  on  it.  So  we 
should  take  full  credit.  It  should  be  credible. 

It  should  be  done  by  independent  sources  where  the  data  is 
sound,  and  we  all  agree  that  these  are  the  reductions  we  are  actu- 
ally achieving. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Mintzer. 

Mr.  MiNrrzER.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  two  questions  that 
you  raised,  this  one  about  should  we  act  alone  and  the  earlier  ques- 
tion you  raised  about  the  Btu  tax,  I  think  that  you  put  your  finger 
on  the  nub  of  the  problem  in  that  the  universal  character  of  the 
global  warming  problem  makes  it  essential  that  we  act  jointly  with 
our  allies  and  colleagues.  It  is  universal  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the 
emissions  of  these  gases  are  linked  to  a  range  of  economically  im- 
portant activities  that  cut  across  all  sectors  of  American  society 
and  across  all  the  countries  with  which  we  deal  in  trade. 

So  in  order  to  construct  an  effective  solution,  we  have  to  address 
those  activities,  not  just  in  one  sector,  not  just  in  terms  of  how  it 
affects  com  in  Kansas,  but  how  it  affects  all  the  important  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States,  but  even  as  Mr.  Barrody  point- 
ed out,  if  we  did  that  and  ignored  the  actions  of  our  trading  part- 
ners, including  those  in  the  developing  countries,  we  would  be  in- 
viting failure  to  our  overall  objective. 

But  I  think  it  is  worth  noticing  where  we  are  in  terms  of  our 
other  trading  partners.  In  particular,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
EOCD  country,  the  only  industrialized  country,  that  hasn't  adopted 
a  target  of  specific,  a  specific,  concrete  target  for  stabilizing  green- 
house gases  or  reducing  them.  The  remaining  partners  in  the 
EOCD  have  indeed  adopted  as  a  goal  at  least  at  the  very  minimal, 
inadequate  as  it  is,  of  stabilizing  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  by  it- 
self at  the  1990  level. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Have  they  actually  done  this?  At  one  point  in  time, 
I  know  that  the  European  Community  had  adopted  a  goal,  but  then 
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representatives  hadn't  gone  back  to  their  individual  Parliaments 
and  that  was  where  the  tough  part  was  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Mentzer.  I  just  met  earlier — a  week  ago  with  some  of  the 
key  people  in  the  European  commission  who  implement  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Community.  The  community  has  adopted  as  a  goal  a 
statement  of  policy  on  the  basis  of  its  council  of  environment  and 
energy  ministers,  the  stable  legislation  of  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions. They  have  also  adopted  a  form  of  legislation  for  a  combined 
carbon  and  energy  tax,  but  they  have  deferred  the  implementation 
of  that  tax  until  they  see  evidence  of  parallel  movement  in  their 
key  trading  partners,  that  is,  in  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

On  an  individual  basis,  a  number  of  European  countries  have 
gone  ahead  to  implement  measures  to  achieve  not  just  stabiliza- 
tion, but  reduction.  In  Sweden,  which  is  outside  the  European 
Community  now,  but  will  be  inside  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  they 
have  introduced,  even  above  the  $6  a  gallon  gasoline  price,  a  spe- 
cific carbon  tax  on  fuel  use  and  on  electricitv. 

In  Italy  there  is  also  a  carbon  tax  and  in  a  number  of  other 
places  carbon  taxes  are  actively  under  consideration  in  their  par- 
liaments. The  Japanese  are  considering  in  the  Diet  an  environ- 
mental tax  that  will  include  a  carbon  tax  component. 

But  I  want  to  come  back  now  to  your  question  about  the  Btu  tax 
and  its  fairness,  specifically  in  this  context.  First  a  note  about  its 
scale.  What  we  are  discussing  now  is  a  tax  that  might,  for  example, 
raise  the  price  of  gasoline  something  like  2.5  cents  a  gallon  now, 
7.5  cents  a  gallon  in  3  years.  West  Germany,  which  uses  half  as 
much  energy  to  create  a  dollar  equivalent  of  gross  domestic  product 
as  we  do,  that  is,  they  only  consider  their  energy  intensity  is  half 
of  ours  for  the  same  economic  output,  when  faced  with  the  need  to 
pay  the  bill  for  the  Gulf  War  experience,  raised  the  price  of  gaso- 
line in  Germany  by  the  equivalent  of  about  65  cents  a  gallon,  and 
it  was  adopted  without  any  revolutionary  change  in  its  social  struc- 
ture. 

So  when  they  look  at  our  proposal  and  the  difficulty  that  we  are 
having  in  considering  the  implementation  of  a  2.5  cent  per  gallon 
tax,  many  of  the  parliamentarians  that  I  speak  to  in  Germany  have 
a  little  bit  of  difficulty  trying  to  understand  where  the  overwhelm- 
ing obstacle  is.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  a  different  situation 
than  they  have. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  The  size  of  the  country  would  be  a  good  place  to 
start  really. 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  But  our  driving  habits  are  10  times  as  long  per 
year  and  our  trucks  don't  go  10  times  as  far  on  a  typical  route,  but 
the  size  of  the  country  and  the  severity  of  the  winters  is  a  critical 
issue.  To  come  back  to  the  concept  of  the  Btu  tax,  I  have  to  say 
to  you  that  I  think  on  balance  the  President's  program  is  an  inter- 
esting and  useful  and  constructive  mixture  of  measures  that  both 
generate  revenue  and  stimulate  the  economy. 

Mr.  Barrody.  Miss  Meyers,  can  I  comment  on  your  first  ques- 
tion, just  on  the  last  for  a  moment?  Of  course  I  think  you  are  ex- 
actly right  to  raise  issues  like  the  size  of  the  coimtry  and  both  so- 
cioeconomic differentials,  distributional  differentials,  reliance  on 
transportation,  all  of  those  things  suggest  that  getting  the  price 
right,  as  Mr.  Mintzer  has  said,  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  some  of 
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his  statements  have  suggested,  but  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
question  of  commitments  other  countries  have  made. 

My  understanding  is  that  in  orator  or  rhetorical  fashion,  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  indicated  their  intentions,  but  none,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  have  yet  put  forward,  despite  the  Prompt  Start 
Resolution  calling  for  them  to  do  it,  specific  detailed  plans  for  how 
they  would  get  there,  and  the  EC,  for  example,  is  a  case  you  raised, 
my  understanding  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  Department 
of  the  Environment  recently  published,  "A  Climate  Change,  Our 
National  Program  for  CO2  Emissions",  and  indicated  therein  that 
their  emissions  of  CO2  will  rise  from  a  current  160  metric  tons 
equivalent  of  carbon  in  1990  to  170  MMTC's  in  2000  and  that  it 
will  keep  rising  after  the  year  2000  to  183  metric  tons  of  carbon 
equivalent  in  2005  and  221  by  2020.  That  is  not  stabilization;  that 
is  growth  in  CO2  emission. 

Mr.  MiNTZER,  Mr,  Barrody  is  correct,  the  conservative  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  is  acting  in  contravention  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  joint  commitment  to  limit  CO2  emissions  to  the 
1990  level.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  United  Kingdom's 
action  doesn't  in  the  letter  violate  the  EC  commitment  in  that  the 
commitment  is  a  bevel  concept  that  says  the  Community  as  a 
whole  will  stabilize  at  the  1990  level,  not  that  each  and  every  one 
of  its  member  states  will,  and  indeed  every  plan  under  consider- 
ation in  the  Community  recognizes  that  the  differentiated  capabili- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  states  are  such  that  some,  like  the  more 
economically  robust  economies,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  will 
achieve  reductions,  while  those  less  developed,  less  strong,  in  par- 
ticular, Spain,  Greece,  and  Portugal  are  likely  to  require  increases 
in  their  emissions  in  order  to  achieve  minimal  levels  of  economic 
growth. 

The  U.K  is  in  a  middle  position  and  although  they  are — they 
have  the  potential  to  stabilize  and  reduce  their  own  emissions 
without  minimizing  economic  growth,  the  current  government,  the 
major  government,  has  not  chosen  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 

Mrs.  Meyers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  and  I 
really  regret  it,  because  I  think  you  nave  all  done  such  an  out- 
standing job,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  I  was  here  at  this  hearing 
today. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  great  panel  that  we  have 
here,  and  I  just  have  a  few  more  questions  if  you  can  indulge  me 
with  your  time.  One  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion's action  plan  didn't  propose  new  policies  and  programs  and 
that  is  not  simply  a  statement  that  everything  we  have  done  in  the 
past  has  no  value,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  scientific  evidence  indi- 
cates that  there  is  much  more  of  a  challenge  than  just  continuing 
at  the  status  quo  before  us.  Not  only  is  there  a  challenge  from  an 
environmental  point  of  view,  but  the  thing  that  struck  me  most 
about  what  happened  in  Rio  is  a  comment  from  a  colleague,  George 
Miller,  who  came  back  and  said  that  what  he  found  there  was 
American  opposition  and  the  Japanese  with  sales  and  order  forms 
for  their  technology.  This  is  not  simply  something  that  is  going  to 
be  a  net  loss  to  our  economy,  but  it  is  possibly  the  single  largest 
growth  field  for  America  to  focus  on.  While  there  are  some  short- 
term  costs  maybe  in  leading  that  technological  challenge,  either 
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$370  or  $900  billion  in  new  electric  and  power  facilities  over  the 
next  20  years,  the  country  with  credibility  in  the  area  of  environ- 
ment will  get  a  significant  portion,  if  not  the  lion's  share  of  that 
market.  That  may  be  a  lot  of  the  real  growth  in  the  future. 

The  Japanese  were  there  with  the  big  facility  showing  off  their 
environmental  cleanup  industries  and  the  printmg  industry,  which 
has  been  heavily  damaged  in  this  country  because  of  the  cost  of 
pretreatment  of  some  of  the  chemicals  used  in  printing.  It  is  in 
danger,  not  from  low  wages,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are 
developing  new  environmentally  nondamaging  printing  tech- 
nologies that  may  move  printing  activities  not  from  low  wages  in 
the  United  States  to  lower  wages  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  Rim, 
but  to  higher  wages  in  Japan  because  of  the  environmental  sys- 
tems in  place. 

So  I  guess  the  two  questions  that  I  have  had,  whether  it  is  print- 
ing or  refrigerators  or  trucks  or  automobiles,  the  danger  to  the 
United  States  is  to  think  there  is  not  going  to  be  another  energy 
crisis  and  we  can  just  build  bigger  and  more  gas  guzzling  cars  and 
we  will  keep  our  share  of  the  market  on  the  day  the  prices  go  back 
to  $40,  $50  a  barrel.  We  cannot  simply  bum  coal  and  damage  the 
environment  to  give  us  a  long-term  competitive  edge. 

I  guess  I  have  a  two-part  question.  One  is,  how  do  we  sell  to  the 
American  people  who  are  still  psychologically  in  a  recession  and 
therefore  anxious  about  anything  that  appears  to  make  us  less 
competitive  in  the  short  term?  How  can  we  point  out  that  this  is 
an  economic  benefit  maybe  in  the  short  term,  it  is  a  tighter  race 
but  clearly  in  the  long  race  it  is  critical,  and  how  do  we  also  get 
Americans  to  understand  the  percentage  of  the  responsibility  in  the 
developed  world? 

In  China,  there  are  over  1  billion  people,  there  are  1  billion  peo- 
ple in  India,  there  are  only  a  couple  hundred  million  of  us  in  the 
United  States,  300  million  in  Europe,  and  150  million  or  so  in 
Japan.  Are  we  taking  on  too  big  a  role,  which  I  don't  think  is  the 
case,  but  how  do  we  get  across  the  message,  how  much  of  this  is 
actually  coming  from  the  industrialized  world,  and  shifting  to  inter- 
national burdens  may  mean  helping  the  Third  World  and  the  de- 
veloping world  develop  cleaner  technologies  which  help  all  of  us, 
because  we  are  all  in  this  little  envelope  together. 

Mr.  Hemphill.  If  I  could,  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony  briefly  a 
study  that  looked  at  this  very  issue.  This  study  assessed  the  net 
impacts  on  jobs,  if  we  were  to  have  a  future  that  would  result  in 
a  significant  reduction  in  CO2.  I  will  leave  you  a  copy  of  this  study. 
This  study  concluded  that  there  would  be  a  net  increase  in  jobs  of 
approximately  170,000  jobs  while  achieving  a  reduction  in  CO2.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  a  study  done  by  U.S.  AID  projected  the 
market  opportunity  internationally  for  U.S.  renewable  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies  is  huge.  iUready  today  much  of  our  tech- 
nology is  marketed  abroad.  With  the  growth  in  these  technologies, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  will  be  similar  growth 
would  occur  internationally.  We  see  this  as  a  tremendous  market 
opportunity  for  companies  m  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lashof.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  that  you  have  as  dif- 
ficult a  sell  to  the  American  people  as  you  might  think.  In  fact, 
polling  data  shows  that  Americans  do  believe  that  there  are  oppor- 
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tunities  to  invest  in  clean  technologies  that  will  create  jobs  and 
protect  the  environment.  The  American  people  have  never  bought 
the  false  choice  between  jobs  and  the  environment  that  some  have 
tried  to  sell  it  on,  and  equally  I  think  people  recognize  that  the  250 
million  people  here  are  responsible  for  something  like  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  global  emissions. 

So  I  think  that  there  continues  to  be  a  difficulty  of  getting  this 
through  inside  the  Beltway  here  in  Washington  because  of  the  pow- 
erful interests  particularly  of  elements  of  tne  energy  industry,  the 
traditional  oil  and  coal  industry  that  resist  change,  but,  in  fact,  as 
President  Clinton  has  done,  going  to  the  American  people  and  say- 
ing that  we  have  an  opportunity  nere,  I  think  will  be  very  well  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Mintzer. 

Mr.  Mentzer.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  the  second  of  your 
questions  first  and  then  come  back  to  the  first  one  about  how  do 
we  help  the  American  people  understand  what  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  is.  Leaving  aside  the  issue  of  historical  contributions 
to  greenhouse  gas  buildup  but  just  talking  for  a  moment  about  who 
is  doing  what  to  whom  today,  on  average,  there  are  about  5.3  or 
5.4  billion  tons  of  carbon  emitted  per  year.  That  is  about  1  ton  of 
carbon  per  person  on  the  planet. 

The  U.S.  average  is  about  5  tons  of  carbon  as  carbon  dioxide  per 
person.  The  average  for  India  or  China  on  a  per  capita  basis  is 
about  .01  tons  of  carbon  per  capita.  The  average  for  a  variety  of 
developing  countries  ranges  from  about  .01  to  about  .3. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Is  that  available  somewhere  in  a  chart? 

Mr.  Mintzer.  I  can  provide  it  to  you  in  a  chart.  But  I  think  the 
basic  point  here  is  one  of  the  issues  that  Americans  do  understand 
well  is  the  basic  concept  of  equity  and  of  fair  share  and  if  we  can 
accept  that  the  atmosphere  has  a  limited  sink  capacity,  that  is,  if 
we  pour  into  it  carbon  dioxide  or  other  greenhouse  gases  at  a  rate 
that  significantly  exceeds  the  natural  removal  rates,  and  there  is 
some  limit  at  which  we  are  likely  to  cross  one  of  these  nonlinear 
thresholds  provoking  surprises  like  the  ozone  hole,  it  would  be  rel- 
atively straightforward,  I  think,  to  explain  to  most  Americans  that 
we  have  to  distribute  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  for  those 
emissions  in  a  more  equitable  fashion.  Whether  everybody  has  to 
get  the  same  amount  or  some  have  to  get  more  remains  to  be  nego- 
tiated, but  clearly  a  ratio  of  500  to  1  isn't  equitable. 

On  the  question  of  how  do  we  sell  to  the  U.S.  people  the  idea 
that  this  dark  cloud  of  future  storms  may  have  a  silver  lining,  I 
think  that  the  issue  here  is  really  helping  people  to  understand 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  promoting  the  economic  development  of 
the  United  States,  shifting  the  composition  of  economic  activity, 
but  trying  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  minimizes  the  dislocation  and  the 
disruption  to  people's  lives. 

Every  change  that  has  taken  place  in  this  country  in  the  last  200 
years  has  resulted  in  some  dislocation.  We  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  foresee  some  of  those  dislocations  and  to  provide  a  safety 
net  of  various  types  for  the  people  under  it.  We  are  in  a  situation 
where  speaking  to  Joe  Sixpack  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes 
while  drinking  a  six-pack  of  beer  sitting  on  his  couch  in  front  of 
a  football  game  and  asking  him 
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Mr.  Gejdenson.  Save  the  gas  of  driving  to  the  football  game, 
should  applaud  him  environmentally. 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  But  what  it  puts  at  risk  is  the  every  growing  ex- 
penditure on  health  insurance  and  health  care  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  ask  him  to  just  give  it  up  for  nothing,  to  abstain  from 
all  the  things  he  likes,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  of  America's  men  will 
leap  to  the  opportunity  to  forego  football,  potato  chips  and  ciga- 
rettes, but  recognizing  that  the  prospects  include  living  a  longer 
life  with  one's  children,  living  a  more  productive  and  a  richer  life 
with  one's  wife  may  help  even  American  men  to  see  that  changing 

the  composition  of  their 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  It  is  not  our  fault.  The  women  have  some  of  the 
blame  here  I  think. 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  Certainly  that  has  got  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  I  get  the  analogy,  that  is,  you  are  right,  we  have 
to  get  that  message  out  that  there  is  a  benefit. 

Mr.  MiNTZER.  It  is  not  only  an  advertising  problem.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  constructing  comprehensive  consolidated  plans  like  the 
President's  that  not  only  offer  sacrifice,  but  that  stimulate  the  in- 
troduction of  the  kinds  of  technologies  that  can  compete  in  a  global 
marketplace  over  the  next  20  years  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  pro- 
motes high  wage  jobs  in  America,  that  retrains  American  workers 
who  are  displaced  and  that  provides  all  of  our  children  with  the  op- 
portunity of  a  good  education  that  can  make  them  fit  for  the  chang- 
ing marketplace  of  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  We  see  the  problem  now  with  the  defense  indus- 
try, having  not  prepared  for  diversification  and  conversion  in  seri- 
ous ways.  As  a  country  we  are  about  to  go  through  a  painful  crisis, 
although  it  is  clear  some  time  ago  that  we  needed  to  prepare  for 
that. 

In  the  same  way,  if  we  wait  until  this  catastrophic  climatic 
change,  the  dislocation  will  be  far  more  serious. 
Mr.  Barrody.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Barrody,  I  am  going  to  let  you  speak.  I  am 
going  to  say  at  the  beginning  you  argued  against  targets.  As  some- 
body who  represents  a  setting  with  a  timetable,  it  seems  to  me  as 
somebody  in  business  you  would  want  government  to  set  targets 
and  timetables  so  that  we  don't  surprise  you,  so  that  we  don't  give 
you  new  policy,  all  of  a  sudden.  That  we  should  tell  you  some  kind 
of  time  line  appears  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Barrody.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  just  the  opposite,  and  in  fact  the 
imposition  on  the  current  situation  where  we  may  be  1.5  percent 
away  from  stabilization  of  a  hard  and  fast,  not  going  by  timetable, 
but  command  and  control  regime  that  would  require  us  to  get  the 
other  point  and  a  half  would  be  loaded  with  surprises  about  the 
way  we  would  be  expected  to  get  there.  So  I  would  have  to  take 
issue  with  that.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  goals  and  timetables 
provisions  first  do  not  impose  on  the  United  States  or  any  signa- 
tory to  the  convention  a  hard  and  fast  requirement. 

I  think  the  record  of  the  ratification  and  indeed  the  negotiation 
of  the  convention  makes  that  very  clear,  but  also  we  believe  as 
strongly  that  that  was  the  right,  not  the  wrong  way  to  go,  because 
a  certain  amount  of— well,  you  use  the  term  surprise,  if  as  I  said, 
to  repeat  myself,  if  we  are  submitted  to  a  regulatory  regime,  indeed 
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a  global  one,  that  would  require  us  to  get  that  other  point  and  a 
half  of  the  way,  if  that  is  what  the  disparity  turns  out  to  be,  I  think 
all  of  us  are  going  to  be  surprised  at  what  it  is  going  to  take  to 
get  there. 

I  did  want,  in  defense  of  football,  iust  to  say  that  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  pigskin  is  helpful  to  glooal  climate  concerns  because  it 
is  one  less  live  pig  to  contribute  to  the  problem,  and  finally,  in  an- 
swer to  one  of  your  questions,  forgive  me,  I  don't  remember  now 
whether  it  was  the  first  or  the  second,  we  shouldn't  forget  the  idea 
of  a  technology  cooperation  core,  which  is  one  way,  if  we  move  into 
this  the  way  I  think  we  should,  recognizing  it  is  a  global  problem 
and  that  the  United  States,  and  not  just  the  Germanys  and  the  Ja- 
pans of  the  world,  have  a  good  deal  to  offer  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  developing  world  especially  in  terms  of  know-how  and  tech- 
nology about  now  to  develop  with  less  greenhouse  gas  emissions, 
then  that  is  the  way  to  do  it  and  in  your  terms  sell  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  in  their  interests. 

Mr.  Gejdenson.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  panel  for  its  pa- 
tience and  we  hope  that  you  will  stay  in  contact  with  us,  or  on  your 
own  initiative.  We  will  certainly  followup  on  some  of  what  you  said. 
Thank  you  very  much.  The  record  will  be  open  for  2  weeks. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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InCruductloD 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  ihe  Commidee.   I  am  Daniel  Lashof,  a  senior 
scientist  with  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  (NRDC).  Previously  I  was  an 
Environmental  Scientist  at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  where  I  was  the  lead  author  of 
the  Report  to  Congress  Policy  Options  for  Stabilizing  Global  Climate.  I  hold  a  doctorate  in 
Energy  and  Resources  from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  where  I  specialized  in  the 
global  carbon  cycle.  I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  here  today. 

NRDC  is  a  non-profit  environmental  protection  organisation,  founded  in  1970  and 
supported  by  170,000  members.  NRDC's  Energy  Program  has  more  than  ten  years  of  experience 
in  promoting  energy  efficiency  and  least-cost  energy  planning.   In  1988  NRDC  launched  its 
Atmosphere  Protection  Initiative  (API)  to  provide  a  coordinated  response  to  the  related  threats 
to  the  integrity  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  -global  warming,  ozone  depletion,  acid  rain,  and  urban 
smog.   This  effort  involves  more  than  a  dozen  NRDC  scientists,  resource  spccialisU,  and  attorneys 
expert  in  climate,  energy  efficiency,  nuclear  energy,  forestry,  agriculture,  international 
environment,  air  pollution  control,  and  coastal  protection. 

NRDC  participated  as  an  observer  throughout  the  process  of  negotiating  the  United 
Nations  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change  as  well  as  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change.   NRDC  is  abo  an  active  participant  in  the  Qimate 
Action  Network,  an  international  coalition  of  non-governmental  organizations  working  for  climate 
protection.   In  today's  testimony  I  will  review  the  National  Action  Plan  submitted  last  year  by  the 
Bush  Administration  in  light  of  U.S.  obligations  under  the  Convention  and  the  international 
scientific  assessment  of  global  warming.   I  will  then  make  recommendations  regarding  preparation 
of  an  acceptable  action  plan. 


The  Basis  for  Taking  Action 

The  U.N.  Climate  Convention  was  negotiated  following  a  process  of  international 
scientific  assessment  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC).  The.  Bush  Administration  summarized  this  assessment  in  an  accurate  and 

balanced  manner: 

"The  following  represents  a  consensus  view  of  a  broad  range  of  scientists,  including 
most  U.S.  scientists,  who  have  participated  actively  in  the  international  effort  to 
understand  the  issue: 

"Climate  Change:   While  scientists  cannot  )ct  establish  that  a  human-induced 
v\ arming  has  already  occurred,  best  estimates  indicate  that  increased  concc nlr.it ions 
of  greenhouse  gases  are  likely  to  increase  atmospheric  and  ocean  tcnipeiatures  and 
alter  their  associated  circulation  and  weather  patterns.   However,  the  magnitude, 
timing  and  regional  details  of  these  changes  cannot  be  predicted  with  much 
certainty.   Climate  models  predict  changes  in  the  average  temperature  of  the 
globe's  atmosphere  as  a  consequence  of  a  doubling  of  atmospheric  concentrations 
of  carbon  dioxide  arc  unlikely  to  lie  outside  the  range  of  1.5°  to  4.5°C  (2.7  to 
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SAT),  with  a  bcsl  cslimatc,  based  on  model  results  and  taking  into  account  the 
observed  climate  record,  of  2.5°C  (4.5''F)-  Associated  sea-level  rise  has  been 
estimated  to  range  between  a  few  tens  of  centimeters  and  approximately  1  meter 
(less  than  1  foot  to  approximately  three  feet).  In  addition,  observed  warming  in 
recent  years  is  of  the  same  magnitude  as  that  predicted  by  the  models  but  also  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  natural  variability.  Thus,  the  observed  increase  could  be 
due  predominately  to  natural  variability  or  could  be  part  of  a  larger  wanning  offset 
by  other  human  factors.  Potential  impacts  of  climate  change  are  likely  to  vary 
considerably  from  region-to-region,  with  particular  risks  for  drought-prone  areas, 
irrigated  agriculture,  water  resources,  coastal  zones  and  natural  ecosj'stcms. 
Precise  evaluations  of  the  impacts  of  climate  change  are  not  likely  to  be  available 
for  a  decade  or  more."' 

Responding  to  this  scientific  assessment,  the  parties  to  the  climate  convention  adopted  the 
following  objective  (Article  2); 

"The  ultimate  objective  of  this  Convention  and  any  related  legal  instruments  that 
the  Conference  of  the  Parlies  may  adopt  is  to  achieve,  in  accordance  v.ith  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Convention,  stabilisation  of  greenhouse  gas 
concentrations  in  the  atmosphere  at  a  level  that  would  prevent  dangerous 
anthropogenic  interference  with  the  climate  system,  such  a  level  should  be 
achieved  within  a  time  frame  sufficient  to  allow  ecosj-slcms  to  adapt  naturally  to 
climate  change,  to  ensure  that  food  production  is  not  threatened  and  to  enable 
economic  development  to  proceed  in  a  sustainable  manner." 

The  Stockholm  Environment  Institute  (SEI)  in  its  report  on  Targets  and  Indicators  of 
Climatic  Change,  has  concluded  that  to  ensure  that  this  objective  is  met  the  rate  of  warming  must 
be  kept  to  less  than  O.rC  (0.2°F)  per  decade,  and  the  absolute  warming  to  less  than  1-2''C  (2-4°F) 
compared  wiih  pre-indusirial  times.   Warming  greater  than  the  lower  limit  of  \°C  (IT)  "may  elicit 
rapid,  unpredictable,  and  non-linear  responses  that  could  lead  to  extensive  ecos)'slcm  damage," 
vkhilc  beyond  2°C  (4°F)  "the  risks  of  grave  damage  to  ecosystems,  and  of  non-linear  responses,  are 
expected  to  increase  rapidly." 

To  prevent  warming  of  more  than  1°C  (2*F)  the  SEI  study  estimates  that  the  atmospheric 
concentration  of  greenhouse  gases  would  have  to  be  limited  to  the  equivalent  of  330  400  parts 
per  million  (ppm)  of  CO2  (this  is  called  the  COj-c<juivalent  concentration).  The  concentration  of 
CO2  in  the  atmosphere  is  already  over  350  ppm,  and  the  COj-equivalcnt  concentration  of  all 
greenhouse  gases  exceeds  400  ppm,  thus  the  world  is  most  likely  already  committed  to  exceeding 
the  I'C  (2°F)  limit.   To  avoid  exceeding  even  the  upper  limit  SEI  estimates  that  greenhouse  gas 
conconirai)t)ns  would  have  to  be  limilcd  to  400-560  ppm  CO^-equivalcnt.^ 


U.S.  Vie^vs  on  Global  Climate  Change.    U.S.  Department  of  State,  April  1992. 

^  This  range  is  based  on  a  climate  sensitivity  to  doubling  COj  concentrations  of  1.5-4.5°C,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Bush  Administration,  as  quoted  above. 
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To  be  prudent  in  the  face  of  uncertainly  wc  should  adopt  a  goal  in  the  lower  half  of  this 
range.  Thus  the  objective  of  the  Climate  Treaty  translates  into  a  goal  of  limiting  the  atmospheric 
concentration  of  greenhouse  gases  to  475  ppm  COj-c<juiva!ent.   Based  on  feasible  limiu  for  the 
concentrations  of  greenhouse  gases  other  than  COj  I  calculate  that  this  target  requires  holding 
COj  concentrations  to  about  400  ppm.  Immediate  action  lo  reduce  COj  emissions  is  essential  if 
this  limit  is  not  to  be  exceeded. 

Industrialized  countries,  with  25%  of  the  world's  population,  are  responsible  for  75%  of 
current  global  emissions  of  COj  from  the  energy  sector.   Reducing  energy-related  COj  emissions 
from  industrialized  countries  is  the  most  important  action  needed  to  combat  global  warming,  and 
is  essential  to  achieve  the  global  targets  just  discussed.  In  particular,  a  protocol  to  the  climate 
treaty  should  be  adopted  that  would  require  all  industrialized  countries  to  reduce  energy-related 
COj  emissions  to  at  least  25%  below  1990  levels  by  the  year  2005. 

Developing  countries,  with  75%  of  the  world's  population,  are  responsible  for  25%  of 
global  encrgy-rclalcd  COj  emissions.   These  emissions  are  expected  to  grow  to  meet  legitimate 
development  needs.   In  order  to  remain  within  the  global  CO^  target  of  400  ppm  the  aggregate 
increase  in  COj  emissions  from  developing  countries  would  have  lo  be  limited  to  no  more  than 
50%  over  1990  levels  by  2005.   As  called  for  in  the  Convention,  the  incremental  costs  of 
achieving  this  target  should  be  borne  by  the  industrialized  countries,  in  accordance  with  their 
responsibility  for  the  preponderance  of  all  past  emissions  that  have  elevated  greenhouse  gas 
concentrations  to  current  levels. 

Deeper  cuts  in  COj  emissions  from  all  countries  will  be  lequircd  after  these  dates  in  order 
to  stabilize  atmospheric  greenhouse  gas  concentrations.   Let  me  emphasize  that  stabilizing 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  at  current  levels  will  allow  greenhouse  gas  concentrations  to 
continue  increasing  at  roughly  current  rates.    The  only  way  to  stabilize  atmospheric  concentrations 
of  COj  is  to  cut  emissions  by  60%  or  more,  according  to  the  IPCC. 


The  Bush  Administration's  Action  I'lan 

NRDC  believes  that  the  National  Action  Plan  (NAP)  released  by  the  Bush  Administration 
in  1992  fails  to  meet  U.S.  commitments  under  the  Climate  Convention  in  at  least  two  key 
respects:   First,  the  Bush  Administration  NAP  docs  not  demonstrate  an  aim  of  returning 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  to  1990  levels,  as  required  by  Article  4;  Second,  it  was  not 
prepared  with  public  participation  as  required  under  Article  6.* 


'  The  U.S.  is  not  technically  in  violation  of  the  treaty  becau.<:c  it  is  not  legally  required  to  submit 
its  national  plan  under  the  Ircaly  until  six  months  after  entry  into  force.    (The  treaty  W.-.1I  cnler 
into  force  after  50  rnlificalions,  which  could  occur  by  the  end  of  199.'?.)   However,  the  icvt  of  the 
NAP  '.uggcsis  that  this  document  is  intended  to  be  a  formal  submission  lo  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Convention.   As  such  is  does  not  fuinil  U.S.  obligations  under  the  treaty. 

Article  4(2)(b)  states,  in  part.  "Parties  shall  communicate.. .detailed  information  on  ils 
policies  and  measures.. .as  well  as  on  its  resulting  projected  anthropogenic  emissions  by  sources 
and  removals  by  sinks  of  greenhouse  gases  not  controlled  by  the  Montreal  Protocol  for  the  period 

(continued...) 
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Rather  Ihan  providing  a  strategic  plan  for  capping  and  then  reducing  U.S.  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases,  the  Bush  Administration  NAP  is  primarily  a  description  of  U.S.  circumstances 
and  existing  programs.   Where  projected  emission  reductions  from  new  programs  arc  provided  the 
document  fails  to  provide  an  implementation  plan  to  ensure  thai  the  projected  reductions  are 
realized. 

The  Bush  Administration  NAP  places  too  much  emphasis  on  describing  the  U.S.  economy 
and  government  structure  as  well  as  on  the  possibilities  for  adapting  to  climate  change. 
Furthermore,  the  emissions  inventory  presents  obsolete  data  for  1988  using  inconsistent  units  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  values  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  report  Far  from  being  a 
model  for  how  an  emissions  inventory  should  be  developed,  neither  the  data  sources  nor 
methodology  for  deriving  national  estimates  are  presented.   The  document  also  fails  to  provide  a 
clear  presentation  of  baseline  emission  forecasts. 

The  most  important  failing  of  the  Bush  Administration  NAP,  however,  is  that  the 
mitigation  section  docs  not  provide  a  plan  for  capping  and  then  reducing  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.   Instead  it  provides  a  mixture  of  existing  and  planned  programs,  some  of  which  include 
projected  emission  reductions  while  other  do  not.   Glaringly  absent  arc  energy  taxes  and  policies 
to  reduce  emissions  from  the  transporl.ition  sector,  in  particular  through  automobile  efficiency 
improvements.   Moreover,  there  is  no  specific  plan  of  actions  that  must  be  taken  by  government 
agencies  and  the  private  sector  in  order  to  achieve  those  emission  reductions  that  are  specified. 


Toward  a  Real  Action  Flan 

The  Bush  Administration  NAP  is  flawed  in  so  many  respects  that  it  must  be  completely 
rewritten  in  order  to  produce  an  acceptable  plan.   On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  document  and 
particularly  the  public  comments  on  it  can  provide  some  useful  material  for  a  new  action  plan. 
Tlie  U.S.  Climate  Action  Network  recommends  that  the  Clinton  Administration  announce  at  the 
upcoming  meeting  of  the  Intergovernmental  Negotiating  Committee  (INC)  that  it  plans  to 
thoroughly  revise  the  U.S.  NAP  in  time  for  the  subsequent  INC  meeting  and  that  the  new  NAP 
will  demonstrate  how  the  U.S.  plans  to  cap  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  2000.   Drawing  on  the 
public  comments  the  Administration  should  revise  the  NAP  using  the  followng  general  guidelines: 

•  TTic  NAP  should  detail  a  credible  plan  for  capping  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 

greenhouse  gases  not  controlled  by  the  Montreal  Protocol  at  1990  levels  by  the  year  2000, 
with  .subsequent  emission  reductions  of  25%  by  2005. 


'(.  continued) 

referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a),  with  the  aim  of  returning  individually  or  jointly  to  their  1990 
le\cls  these  niiihropogenic  emissions  of  caibon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  not  controlled 
by  the  Montreal  Protocol." 

Article  6(a)(iii)  requires  'public  participation  in  addressing  climate  change  and  its  effects 
and  developing  adequate  responses;'. 
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The  NAP  should  provide  specific  baseline  and  post-policy  emission  projections  from  1990 
through  at  least  2010. 

The  NAP  should  include  a  specific  implementation  plan  including  programmatic  timetables 
and  required  budgets  by  agency. 

The  NAP  should  include  an  evaluation  procedure  for  regularly  assessing  whether  the  U.S. 
is  on  track  to  achieving  its  slated  emissions  targets,  with  provisions  for  adopting  additional 
measures  (e.g.,  increasing  energy  tax  rates)  if  emissions  are  higher  than  anticipated. 


Additional  \feasures  Needed  to  Cap  Emissions 

The  most  recent  DOE/EIA  reference  case  projection  (Annual  Energy  Outlook  1993) 
indicates  that  carbon  dioxide  emissions  will  increase  from  1340  million  metric  tons  of  carbon 
(MMTC)  in  1990  to  1500  MMTC  in  2000.  Thus  an  emission  reduction  relative  to  the  reference 
case  of  160  MMTC  by  2000  is  needed  to  return  emissions  to  1990  levels  by  that  date. 

If  properly  implemented,  many  of  the  measures  in  the  existing  action  plan  could 
significantly  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  projected  levels.   In  particular,  EPA's 
voluntary  public-private  partnerships,  such  as  Green  Lights,  Energy  Star  Computers,  and  Golden 
Carrot  Refrigerators,  have  been  highly  successful  to  date.  These  programs,  however,  remain 
woefully  underfunded  relative  to  what  v,ould  be  needed  to  achieve  the  market  penetration  targets 
in  the  NAP.   If  adequate  funding  is  provided,  the  combination  of  EPA's  programs,  effective 
implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  and  ongoing  state-level  and  utility  efficienc)- 
programs  might  reduce  CO2  emissions  in  2000  by  approximately  100  MMTC  relative  to  reference 
case  levels. 

The  policies  enumerated  below  complement  or  augment  those  in  the  existing  NAP. 
Estimated  emission  reductions  are  given  for  the  year  2000  relative  to  reference  case  levels.'  The 
total  additional  emission  reduction  potential  comes  to  80-110  MMTC,  assuming  that  all  savings 
are  additive.  This  would  give  total  emission  reductions  of  180-210  MMTC,  significantly  more  t.'ian 
the  160  MMTC  needed  to  achieve  1990  levels  in  2000.   For  most  of  these  programs  emission 
reductions  would  be  substantially  larger  in  later  years. 

In  practice  emission  reductions  from  each  program  are  not  simply  additive.   There  would 
be  overlap  in  projected  savings  in  sonic  cases  and  synergisms  in  others.   It  is  clear,  nonetheless, 
that  an  cffcclivc  strategy  to  cap  and  reduce  carbon  dio.vidc  emissions  can  be  devised  and 
implemented.* 


I 


iTicse  estimates  are  largely  based  on:   .Mliance  to  Save  Energy,  American  Council  for  an 
r..cr£y-Ffncicr.t  Economy,  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  and  Union  of  Concerned 
Scicn('\f.\s,  America's  Encr^'  Choices:  Investing  in  a  Strong  Economy  and  a  Clean  Environment. 
(Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  Cambridge,  1991.) 

*  A  model  capable  of  following  the  capital  stock  of  the  most  important  energy  using  buildings  and 
cq.iipment  is  needed  to  verify  this  result.   Such  a  model  was  employed  in  the  America's  Energy 
Choices  study  cited  above.  The  supply-demand  scenarios  developed  in  that  study  demonstrate 
that  this  conclusion  is  indeed  robust. 
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The  importance  of  timing  can  not  he  over-stressed,  however.   Much  valuable  time  has 
already  been  lost  since  the  1988  Toronto  Conference  first  called  for  a  20%  reduction  in  emissions. 
The  turn  of  the  century  is  now  just  seven  years  off.   Each  program  outlined  here  will  take  some 
time  to  get  off  the  ground  and  additional  lime  to  achieve  significant  emission  reductions  as 
equipment  turns  over.  The  Administration  and  Congress  must  move  quickly  to  adopt  and 
implement  a  real  National  Action  Plan  to  arrest  global  warming. 


ArPE.NDlX.  ADDITIONAL  MEASURES  FOR  NATIONAL  ACTION  PLAN 

ENHRGY,TOLLUTION  TAX  20-30  MMTC 

The  BTU  tax  proposed  as  part  of  the  Clinton-Gore  economic  package  is  projected  to 
reduce  emissions  by  1.5-2%.  This  reduction  would  come  in  part  from  the  direct  effects  of 
the  tax  on  its  own,  but  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  it  would  allow  the  other  measures  to 
penetrate  markets  more  effectively.  The  tax  rates  cxjuld,  of  course,  be  increased  if 
necessary  to  achieve  a  particular  emission  target. 

INCREASE  AUTOMOBILE  EFHCIENCY  &  REDUCE  TRAVEL  30-50  MMTC 

Substantial  carbon  reductions  can  be  achieved  in  the  transportation  sector  by  improving 
vehicle  efficiency  and  reducing  vehicle  miles  travelled  (VMT). 

Options  to  slow  the  growth  of  VMT  include  increased  investment  in  mass  transit 
and  introduction  of  transportation  demand  management  measures  such  as  pricing 
strategies  (tolls  and  parking  fees),  removal  of  tax  subsidies  for  parking,  integrated 
transportation  and  land-use  planning,  and  zoning  reform  to  discourage  sprawl.  (Existing 
transportation,  energy,  and  air  quality  legislation  gives  new  impetus  to  these  types  of 
measures)   Introduction,  by  states,  of  programs  to  collect  insurance  payments  through  a 
surcharge  on  fuel  consumption  (known  as  'Pay  As  You  Drive"  insurance),  would  help  to 
further  dampen  VMT  growth. 

Improvement  in  vehicle  efficiency  can  achieved  by  increased  CAFE  standards, 
complemented  by  a  variety  of  market  mechanisms  (such  as  fee  and  rebates  S)'stems  to 
reward  consumers  or  manufacturers  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  more  efficient  vehicles). 
Because  increased  standards  require  roughly  a  five-year  lead  time,  immediate 
implementation  of  an  aggressive  market  incentives  programs  is  nece-ssar^'  to  provide 
signific.ini  carbon  reductions  by  2000.   (Even  in  the  current  new  vehicle  fleet,  consumers 
could  shift  to  substantially  more  efficient  cars.   The  average  fuel  economy  of  the  most 
efficient  models  in  each  new  car  class  is  already  close  to  35  mpg) 

Besides  market  incentives  and  raised  CAFE  standards,  a  public-private  partnership 
to  develop  "super"  clean  and  efficient  vehicle,  coupled  with  fleet  prcx'urcmcnt  progr,irr.s  to 
develop  markets  for  these  vehicles,  as  recently  announced  as  part  of  the  Clinton-Gore 
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Technology  Policy,  could  achieve  some  added  near-lcrm  bcnefili  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  long-term  carbon  reductions. 

The  high  end  of  our  estimate  for  carbon  reductions  (50  MMT  by  2000)  can  be 
achieved  through  a  combination  of  reducing  VMT  by  5%  to  8%  below  the  projected  year 
2000  level  and  by  increasing  new  light-duty  vehicle  (car  and  ""uck)  efDcicncy  by  an 
additional  17%  over  the  10%  improvement  assumed  in  the  baseline. 


RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS 

Federal  Buildings  5  MMTC 

The  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  calls  for  a  20%  reduction  in  the  energy 
consumption  of  federal  buildings  by  the  year  2000.   If  this  goal  were  actually  achieved,  it 
would  produce  annual  carbon  reductions  of  about  5  MMT  by  2000. 

Energy  Efficient  Mortgages  5  MMTC 

A  uniform  Energy  Efficient  Mortgage  (EEM)  program  could  upgrade  the  energy 
efficiency  of  at  least  1  million  homes  per  year  by  1996  and  a  total  of  6  million  homes  by 
2000.   Implementation  of  an  effective  EEM  progrpm  requires:   uniform  and  streamlined 
documents  and  procedures  for  all  mortgage  underwriters  (Fannie  Mae,  Fieddie  Mac, 
HUD,  VA);  incentives  for  home  buyers,  lenders,  and  investors;  coordination  with  utility 
Demand  Side  Management  (DSM)  programs;  training  for  realtors  and  lenders;  and 
aggressive  marketing.   Energy  savings  equal  to  40%  of  national  average  residential 
consumption  in  each  of  6  million  homes  could  be  achieved  by  2000,  reducing  emissions  by 
5  MMTC. 

Advanced  Heal  Pumps  5  MMTC 

Both  the  penetration  and  average  energy  savings  can  be  increased  compared  to  what  is 
currently  in  the  Action  Plan,  increasing  savings  by  5  MMTC. 

Green  Thermostats  5  MMTC 

The  installed  costs  of  computerized  automatic  set-back  thermostats  could  be  reduced 
dramaiicnily  through  aggressive  mass  production  and  marketing.   SaWngs  of  15%  in  30% 
of  the  housing  stock  would  cut  emissions  by  5  MMTC. 

SHIFT  TOWARD  LOW  CARBON  FUELS  ]0  MMTC 

In  addition  to  the  energy  tajc  discussed  above,  there  are  other  in.jX5rtant  measures  that 
could  be  taken  to  encourage  a  shift  toward  natural  gas  and  renewable  energy  sources. 
Tlic.sc  include  rcinoving  barriers  lo  ihe  use  of  natural  gas  (at  both  the  slate  and  federal 
level),  aggregating  a  market  for  renewable  energy  technologies  to  encourage  economies  of 
scale,  and  expanding  targeted  tax  incentives  for  renewable  energy  supply. 
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1  am  T.J.  Glauthier,  Director  of  the  Energy  and  Climate  Change  program  at  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  fWWF^.  I  also  coordinate  the  policy  work  of  WWF  organizations 
throughout  the  world  on  energy  and  technology  transfer  related  to  dimate  change. 

World  Wildlife  Fund  is  the  US  affiliate  of  the  international  WWF  family.   WWF  is  the 
world's  largest  private  conservation  orgnization,  with  over  1  2  rriliion  members  here  in  the 
U.S   and  over  4  million  members  worldwide     We  have  national  organizations  or 
representatives  in  nearly  40  counthes  around  the  world,  including  developing  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.    Since  rts  founding  In  1961,  WWF-US  has  supported  over 
2,000  projects  in  116  countries. 

1  also  wish  to  identify  myself  and  my  organization  as  active  participants  in  the 
Climate  Action  Network  ("CAN"),  a  coalition  of  non-governmental  organizations  working  on 
the  dirnate  change  issue  here  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  worid.    The  members  of  CAN 
have  reviewed  the  US.  National  Action  Plan  in  detail  and  are  preparing  extensive 
comments  that  will  be  filed  shortly  with  the  government  as  part  of  the  public  comment 
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proc«88.  While  I  cannot  speak  spacificaily  for  all  of  the  memben  of  CAN,  my  comments 
today,  together  with  those  of  Dan  Lashof  and  Irving  Mintzer,  who  are  also  active  In  CAN, 
will  give  you  a  sense  of  the  general  reaction  of  the  NGO  community  to  the  U.S.  Action  Plan. 

It  is  particularly  timely  that  you  choose  this  time  to  address  the  U.S.  National  Action 
Plan  that  is  called  for  under  the  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change,  which  the 
Unrted  States  ratified  in  October  1992.   This  is  the  time  to  decide  how  to  proceed  with  the 
Action  Plan,  since  the  new  Clinton  Administration  is  now  getting  its  staff  in  place,  the 
comment  penod  on  the  draft  Action  Plan  of  the  Bush  Administration  draws  to  a  dose  a 
week  from  today,  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  occuring  in  two 

weeks. 

There  are  four  key  recommendations  that  I  would  like  to  make  today  with  reference 
to  the  draft  National  Action  Plan  for  Global  Climate  Change,  published  in  December  1992: 

■  The  draft  Plan  needs  a  180'  shift  in  onentation,  to  become  a  strategic, 
document  that  sets  goals  and  drives  actions  within  the  Aammist^ation. 

■  The  "Action  Plan"  needs  more  actions    The  cuaent  draft  does  not  meet  Lhe 
lest  of  a  good  faith  plan,  because  it  does  not  achieve  the  emissions  reduction 
goal  of  t^,e  treaty. 

■  The  technology  transfer  section  of  the  draft  Plan  should  also  be  changed  to 
be  "strategic".    11  should  contain  specific  goals  that  will  drive  the  program,  and 
actions  to  assist  the  US   private  sector  in  undertaking  projects  abroad 

■  The  revised  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  is  reeded  soon-the  Administration 
should  put  it  on  a  "fast  track"  as  the  pacing  activity  for  our  nation's  climate 
change  program    We  should  commit  to  publishing  it  by  August  1993  ano  call 
on  other  developed  countries  to  do  likewise 

The  Subcommittee  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  draft  U.S.  Plan  should  be 

revised  or  completely  scrapped  in  favor  of  a  fresh  start.   This  question  is  largely  a  matter  of 

semantics.    In  either  case,  the  thinking  and  public  comment  that  has  been  collected  is 

relevant  and  some  sections  of  the  draft  will  be  useful,  such  as  descriptions  of  program 
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elements  and  rsBearcti  plans.   However,  the  revisions  that  are  needed  are  so  extensive  that 
the  final  version  should  be  substantially  different  from  the  draft. 

I  will  expand  bnefly  upon  each  of  these  recommendations,  and  will  be  happy  to 
explain  our  thinking  further  in  response  to  questions. 

(1)  The  draft  Plan  needs  a  180'  shift  in  orientation,  to  t>ecome  a  strategic  document 
that  sets  ooals  and  drives  actions  within  the  Administration.    The  draft  Plan  is  not  goa'- 
direcfed.    It  is  merely  a  compendium  of  programs  and  actions  that  are  being  undertaken 
anyhow  for  other  reasons,  and  happen  to  help  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

This  Plan  should  be  a  strategic  document    It  should  be  the  statement  of  strategy  for 
our  nation's  climate  action  program.   As  such,  it  needs  to  set  forth  goals,  priorities,  and 
program  directions  that  are  instnjctive  to  other  countries  and  useful  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
here  in  our  own  country  in  making  research,  policy,  and  resource  decisions. 

Our  final  Plan  should  embrace  the  objective  of  the  Convention  and  make  a  clear, 
explicit  commitment  to  meeting  the  target  of  refuming  greenhouse  gas  emissions  tc  their 
1990  levels  by  the  year  2000.  Then,  the  body  of  the  document  should  speii  out  in  detail  our 
strategy  for  achieving  that.    Our  Plan  should  also  include  a  commitment  to  momtonng  our 
progress  and  adding  additional  measures  to  the  Plan  or  increasing  their  pace,  if  subsequent 
information  shows  that  the  actions  we've  laid  out  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  2000  target. 

in  making  the  Plan  a  goal-driven  document,  we  recommend  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  restnjcturing  be  done  as  well.   The  current  draft  dilutes  the  attent  on  on  mitigation 
actions,  which  should  be  the  pnmary  focus  of  our  "Action  Plan".    It  places  that  chapter  in  the 
second  half  of  the  book,  after  lengthy  sections  on  the  special  circumstances  of  our  country 
(namely,  why  we  have  so  much  difficulty  reducing  emissions)  and  on  adaptation  actions 
(how  we  can  learn  to  live  with  climate  change  rather  than  stop  it).    In  fact,  together  these 
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chapters  ars  ^ice  as  long  as  th«  chapter  on  mitisation  actions,  which  should  be  the 
principal  focus  of  the  Plan. 

In  revising  the  Plan,  we  recommend  shortening  these  background  sections 
drastically  and  increasing  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  the  actions  that  the  U.S.  is,  or  will 
be,  taking  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  to  mitigate  this  problem 

(2>  The  "Action  Plan"  needs  more  actions.    The  current  draft  does  not  meet  the  test 
of  a  good  faith  plan,  because  It  does  not  achieve  the  emissions  reduction  goal  of  the  treaty. 
The  estimates  presented  in  the  draft  show  that  greenhouse  gas  emissions  under  the  Plan 
will  still  be  1.4  to  8  percent  above  1990  levels  in  the  year  2000.  The  treaty  is  quite  dear 
that  at  least  our  national  plans  should  "aim  at"  returning  emissions  to  their  1990  levels  by 
the  end  of  the  present  decade.   To  be  a  good  faith  effort,  any  Plan  must  at  least  project 
meeting  that  target.   In  fact,  using  the  numbers  in  the  draft,  it  is  possible  that  the  steps  m 
the  Action  Plan  will  only  go  halfway  toward  the  2000  targeti 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  a  numt>er  of  the  technical  assumptions  underlying 
these  calcu'ations  are  optimistic  and  may  overstate  the  emissions  reductions  that  will 
actually  be  achieved  by  the  listed  actions  in  the  Plan.    In  particular,  there  are  questions 
regarding  whether  the  market  penetration  rates  projected  for  new  "green"  technologies  are 
achievable,  given  the  level  of  resourc<7S  and  regulatory  support  anticipated  for  them    If  the 
draft  Plan's  estimates  are  derived  from  a  "rosy  scenario",  then  the  situation  in  the  year  2000 
may  be  much  worse  than  we  think,  with  an  even  greater  need  for  additional  emiss'cns 
reductions. 

Another  concern  involves  the  way  the  U.S.  draft  Plan  combines  individual 
greenhouse  gases  into  overall  "carbon  equivalents",  in  order  to  report  a  single,  overall 
result.    Unfortunately,  while  that  is  simpler  to  report,  it  is  not  consistent  with  WWF's 
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understanding  of  the  country's  obligations  under  the  treaty.   Articie  4.2(b)  requires  each 
developed  country  to  report  "...detailed  Information  on  its  policies  and  measures     as  well  as 
on  its  resulting  projected  anthropogenic  emissions  by  sources  and  removals  bv  sinks  of 
greenhouse  gases  not  controlled  by  the  Montreal  Protocol  ."  (emphasis  added).  WWF's 
reading  of  that  requirement  is  that  each  country  must  report  its  projected  emissions  and 
removals  separately,  and  to  do  so  gas  by  gas.   The  draft,  therefore,  needs  revision  to 
disaggregate  "net"  emissions  figures  and  data  presented  in  carbon  equivalents. 

Clearly,  what  is  needed  by  the  Clinton  Administration  is  a  credible  package  of 
programs  and  actions  that  technical  experts  agree  will  be  sufficient  to  achieve  our  national 
goal  under  the  treaty.   That  will  require  adding  more  measures  now,  and  including  a 
commitment  to  monitor  results  and  add  additional  measures  later  if  that  is  needed. 

Some  of  the  additions  will  be  straightforward     These  are  the  actions  in  the 
President's  economic  proposal  that  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  reduang  energy  usage  or 
other  greenhouse  gas  activities.    The  Plan  needs  to  contan  quantiried  estimates  of  the 
em.ssions  reductions  that  will  occur  as  a  result  of  steps  such  as.   the  energy  tax  *undirg  'or 
mass  transit,  increased  'undng  tor  ERA'S  "green"  programs,  such  as  "Green  Lights",  federal 
feet  conversions  to  atternativa  fuels,  federa'  facility  improvements  to  increase  energy 
efficiency,  and  support  of  technology  and  energy  efficiency  development  programs 

Other  additions  may  require  separate  consideration.    For  example,  this 
Administration  could  be  more  aggressive  in  implementing  the  e.nergy  efficiency  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act,  passed  last  October,  and  then  could  take  credit  for  such 
changes.    If  still  further  emissions  reductions  are  needed,  I  would  look  for  additional  actions 
related  to  transportation,  especially  automobile  fuel  efficiency     This  is  one  of  the  largest 
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sectors  contnbuting  to  greenhouse  wafming  in  the  U.S..  and  yet  it  was  virtually  ignored  In 
the  development  of  the  draft  Plan. 

(3)  The  technology  transfer  section  of  the  draft  Plan  should  be  changed  to  be 
"strateoic".    It  should  contain  specific  goals  that  will  drive  the  program,  and  actions  to  assist 
the  U.S.  private  sector  in  undertal<inq  projects  abroad.   The  present  draft  on  technology 
transfer  lacks  both  goals  and  any  statement  of  strategy    At  this  point,  it  contains  just  a 
listing  of  examples  of  activities  that  fall  within  this  sphere,  but  without  direction. 

The  entire  treatment  of  one  key  area,  for  example.  Technology  Development  and 

Transfer",  consists  of  a  one  sentence  introduction  followed  by  22  bullets  of  examples  of 

U.S.  projects,  half  of  which  are  AID  projects.   These  may  be  valuable,  sound  projects. 

However,  there  is  no  attempt  to  provide  an  overall  perspective,  set  of  goals,  and  strategy 

that  binds  these  together    It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  the  U  S  goals  and  objectives  are  in 

technology  transfer  under  this  Convention,  or  the  full  extent  of  the  U.S.  commrtment  to 

international  technology  development  and  transfer.    Yet,  in  signing  and  ratifying  the 

Convention,  the  U.S.  has  committed  our  nation  to- 

"Promote  and  cooperate  m  the  development,  application  and  diffusion,  including 
transfer,  of  technologies,  practices,  and  processes  that  control,  reduce  or  prevent 
anthropogenic  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  not  controlled  by  the  Montreal 
Protocol  in  all  relevant  sectors,  including  the  energy,  transport,  industry   agnculture. 
forestry  and  waste  management  sectors  "    (Article  4  1(c)) 

This  commitment  should  lead  us  to  make  an  explicit  statement  of  purpose  m  our  Plan. 

accompanied  by  an  evaluation  of  our  existing  programs  to  identify  gaps  and  specify  how 

those  are  to  be  filled    The  cun-ent  text  contains  neither  an  overa'l  evaluation  of  the 

programs,  nor  a  review  with  respect  to  the  six  specific  sectors  singled  out  above. 

Our  program  must  be  based  on  the  pnvate  sector,  with  a  strong  program  of 

incentives  and  assistance  to  encourage  private  sector  projects  that  will  reduce  greenhouse 
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gas  emissions  or  aid  developing  countries  in  other  ways  related  to  global  climate  change. 
Governments  can  act  as  fadlitators,  but  are  not  the  primary  actors  In  technology  transfer.    It 
is  the  private  sector  that  develops  the  technologies,  commercializes  new,  high  efficiency 
products,  builds  and  mns  manufacturing  facilities,  designs  and  builds  office  buildings, 
homes  and  factories,  and  imports  and  exports  goods  in  the  w/orid  market 

Our  technology  transfer  program  must  be  based  on  facilitating  actions  by  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  firms  in  the  private  sector.   We  can  do  that  by  providing  a  vision,  setting 
goals,  creating  incentives,  removing  barriers,  and  facilitating  private  sector  action.    WWF 
offers  five  specific  recommendations: 

■  The  U.S.  should  set  an  ambitious,  specific  goal,  such  as  having  1.000  private 
sector  projects  underway  by  1996  in  developing  countries  and  countries 
whose  economies  are  in  transition.   This  would  provide  real  focus  for  the 
government  offcials  who  are  implementing  the  program.    It  would  tend  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  reai,  concrete  actions  that  would  stimulate 
private  sector  activity.   And  the  number  of  projects  should  be  high  enough  to 
be  a  worthy  goal-but  even  at  this  level   it  only  amounts  to  2  projects  per  year 
for  each  of  the  next  four  years  foi  every  developing  or  transitional  country  that 
signed  the  treaty 

■  The  Administration  should  integrate  the  Action  Pla.T  goals  and  objectives  into 
whatever  reorganization  is  developed  for  the  AID  program. 

■  The  U  S.  should  actively  seek  and  support  meaningful  changes  to  the  Global 
Environmental  Facility,  which  is  the  intenm  financing  mechanism  for 
technology  assistance  to  developing  countries  under  the  treaty.   WWF  would 
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be  happy  to  •hare  our  thoughts  on  that  with  you,  but  that  la  a  aubject  for  an 
entire  additional  session. 

■  The  Administration  should  work  actively  to  Improve  Incentives  and  remove 
barriers  to  technology  transfer  and  effective  international  private  sector 
partnerships.    For  specific  ideas,  !  would  point  to  a  report  issued  last  May  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  that  identified  the  major  banners  to 
effective  technology  transfer,  and  to  the  hearing  record  at  that  time  which 
reflected  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  organizations,  including  many  in  the  private 
sector. 

■  As  one  specific  example  which  WWF  offered  last  Spring,  assistance 
programs  should  be  modified  to  provide  seed  money  to  establish  "energy 
efficiency  toist  funds"  in  developing  countries.   Such  monies  could  tie  used  as 
revolving  funds  to  overcome  the  high  capital  cos:  barrier  of  efficient 
technologies  and  the  earnings  could  support  continuing  local  staff  capability 
That  iaea  comes  from  our  experience  in  conservation  finance,  specifically 
from  debt-for-nature  swaps    Our  expenence  has  shown  that  the  single 
greatest  determinant  of  long-term  success  is  securing  funding  to  support 
local,  independent  staff  to  facilitate  and  oversee  projects  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

(4)   We  should  put  the  Action  Plan  on  a  "fast  track",  commit  to  publish  it  by  August 
1933.  and  call  on  other  developed  countries  to  do  likewise    The  Plan  should  be  the  pacing 
activity  for  our  national  program  to  deal  with  the  global  warming  threat,  so  we  need  it  soon. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  has  an  opportunity  now  to  help  accelerate  other  countries' 
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implementation  activities  by  seven!  monthi,  or  even  as  much  as  a  year,  but  only  if  we 
commit  ourselves  In  tt^e  next  few  weeks. 

Virtually  all  governments  that  signed  the  Framework  Convention  at  the  Earth  Summrt 
last  June  agreed  to  support  a  "prompt  start",  so  that  implementation  of  key  aspects  of  the 
treaty  would  not  be  delayed.   The  Action  Plans  are  the  first  concrete  implementing  action 
that  developed  countries,  in  particular,  are  to  take  under  the  treaty.    These  Plans  are  to 
spell  out  the  goals  and  programmatic  steps  that  countries  will  take  to  achieve  the 
substantive  objectives  of  the  Convention.   To  date,  however,  only  the  Netherlands  and 
Germany  have  developed  Plans  that  one  might  consider  adequate     Other  developed 
countries  have  made  little,  if  any,  progress  on  their  plans  and  seem  to  t>e  pacing 
themselves  to  the  legal  schedule  in  the  Convention,  which  doesn't  fonmally  require  the 
Plans  until  six  months  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention.    It  is  generally  expected 
that  the  50  ratifications  required  for  entry  info  force  will  occur  no  earlier  than  the  end  of 
1993,  so  the  Plans  would  not  be  required  until  at  least  the  summer  of  1994    The  US  has 
an  opportunity  to  accelerate  irrplementation  activities  by  many  of  :hese  countries  by  as 
much  as  a  year  if  we  can  spur  them  to  quicker  action  on  their  Action  Plans  by  making  a 
strong  commitment  ourselves 

In  closing.  I  will  reiterate  the  ovei-ali  thnjst  of  our  recommendations    the  US   National 
Action  Plan  must  be  revised  to  be  a  strategic  blueprint  for  US.  actions  to  combat  global 
climate  change,  and  it  is  needed  soon. 
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Introduction 

The  Business  Council  for  a  Sustainable  Energy  Future  was  chartered 
in  December  1992.  The  Business  Council  is  the  first  broad  energy  industry 
coalition  that  is  committed  to  a  comprehensive,  forward-looking,  and 
technology-based  vision  of  our  nation's  energy  future  that  will  help  prepare 
the  U.S.  economy  for  the  challenges  of  the  twenty-first  century.  Members 
of  the  Business  Council  comprise  business  leaders  who  all  support 
increased  reliance  on  energy  efficiency,  natural  gas  and  renewable  energy 
as  the  pillars  of  a  more  secure  and  sustainable  energy  strategy  that  will  help 
strengthen  the  U.S.  economy  and  clean  up  the  environment.  The  Business 
Council   is   committed   to  working   with    policy   makers   at   all   levels   of 
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government,  as  well  as  citizen  groups  and  the  environmental  community,  to 
develop  a  sustainable  energy  future. 

Summary 

The  Business  Council  for  a  Sustainable  Energy  Future  commends  the 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  in  preparing  the  National  Action  Plan 
for  Global  Climate  Change  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Framework 
Convention  on  Climate  Change  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  document  is  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  examination  of  current 
policies  and  programs  that  will  help  the  U.S.  achieve  stabilization  of 
greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

The  Business  Council  believes  that  in  order  for  the  National  Action  Plan 
to  be  more  effective  in  cutting  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  setting  an 
example  for  other  countries  to  do  the  same,  the  document  should  examine 
the  impact  on  future  greenhouse  gas  emissions  of  programs  not  currently 
in  place.  This  examination  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  impacts 
of  a  reprioritization  of  Federal  energy  RD&D  spending  away  from  carbon- 
intensive  energy  sources  to  less  polluting  ones,  including  energy  efficiency, 
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natural  gas  and  renewable  energy  technologies.  Government  commitment, 
in  conjunction  with  vigorous  private-sector  support,  to  developing  and 
commercializing  vital  energy  technologies  such  as  solar  photovoltaics,  gas- 
based  fuel  cells  and  efficient  lighting  technologies,  is  a  necessary 
component  in  achieving  the  nation's  environmental,  economic  and  energy 
independence  goals.  An  Alternative  Energy  Future,  a  joint  industry  study 
sponsored  by  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  the  American  Gas  Association 
and  the  Solar  Energy  Industries  Association,  shows  how  aggressive 
deployment  of  these  technologies  could  reduce  U.S.  CO2  emissions  between 
1 990  and  2000  by  almost  1 0%  even  without  the  benefit  of  the  Btu  tax  and 
other  initiatives  in  the  President's  economic  package. 

To  achieve  this  result,  however,  the  transportation  sector  must  also  be 
seriously  addressed.  The  current  draft  plan  virtually  ignores  the  potential  for 
reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  the  transportation  sector.  The 
transportation  sector  is  one  of  the  major  energy-consuming  sectors  of  the 
economy  -  accounting  for  roughly  27  percent  of  total  primary  energy 
demand  and  the  bulk  of  that  demand  (97  percent)  is  for  petroleum.  Any 
realistic  plan  to  combat  global  climate  change  must  examine  the  potential 
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of  programs  such  as  alternative  fuel  vehicles,  increased  vehicle  efficiency 
standards  or  improved  mass  transit  systems,  to  reduce  transportation 
greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Business  Council  that  the  National  Action 
Plan  should  have  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  mitigation  strategies  than  on 
adaptation  strategies.  Adaptation  to  potential  global  climate  change  is  a 
second  best  choice.  The  most  cost-effective  approach  would  be  to  prevent 
the  behavior  that  adversely  affects  the  global  climate.  In  the  current  National 
Action  Plan,  a  discussion  of  adaptive  measures  precedes  that  of  mitigation 
actions.  The  implication  is  that  the  U.S.  is  more  focused  on  adapting  to 
global  climate  change  than  preventing  it.  Preventative  measures,  that  make 
both  economic  and  environmental  sense,  taken  now  will  be  less  costly  and 
more  sustainable  than  adaptive  measures  taken  in  the  future.  The  current 
action  plan  seems  to  give  equal  weight  to  both  strategies  when  in  reality, 
mitigation  is  the  preferred  option.  Greater  emphasis  on  global  climate 
change  mitigation  would  better  underscore  the  country's  commitment  to 
address  this  issue. 
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The  Business  Council  feels  that  in  assessing  mitigation  strategies,  the 
total  fuel  cycle  must  be  considered  in  order  to  accurately  reflect  an  options 
Impact  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  Increased  energy  efficiency  v/ill  be 
the  foundation  of  a  sustainable  energy  future.  The  current  version  of  the 
National  Action  Plan  recognizes  the  importance  of  greater  end-use  energy 
efficiency  but  fails  to  recognize  the  equal  importance  of  achieving  greater 
efficiency  over  the  full  energy  trajectory.  In  considering  options  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  emissions  from  the 
point  of  extraction  to  the  end-use.  Considering  only  end-use  efficiencies  .vill 
skew  decisions  towards  applications  that  may  be  more  efficient  at  the  point 
of  use  but  that  are  more  polluting  than  other  options  on  a  fuel  cycle  oasis. 
Therefore,  failure  to  consider  global  climate  change  impacts  on  a  total  'ue! 
cycle  basis  will  result  m  an  erroneous  accounting  of  greennouse  gas 
emissions. 

Finally,  the  Business  Council  believes  that  the  National  Action  Plan 

does  not  adequately  address  the  potential  for  helping  to  meet  U  S.  emiss^cns 

reouction  targets  througn  joint  implementation  with  other  countries     Many 

o^   the    most    cost-effective    opportunities    for    reducing    greenhouse   gas 
emissions  are  in  Eastern  European  and  developing  countries.     The  U.S. 

government  should  work  in  partnership  with  Business  Council  members  and 

other    organizations    to    identify   those    opportunities    and    develop   joint 

programs  for  exploiting  them  with  U  S.  products  and  techncicgies. 
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December  1992 


Testimony  of: 
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Executive  Director 


Respectfully  Submitted  to: 
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Attachment  A 


Testimony  of 

Business  Council  for  a  Sustainable  Energy  Future 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy,  Trade  and  Environment 

of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

March  1,  1993 


1 .  Does  the  Plan  meet  the  U.S.'s  commitments  under  the  Convention  on 
Climate  Change? 

Answer:  The  Plan  technically  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  Climate 
Convention.  However,  it  should,  at  a  minimum,  identify 
additional  measures  the  U.S.  could  consider  in  achieving 
stabilization  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

2.  What  are  the  Plan's  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

Answer:  Too  narrow  of  a  focus  on  current  actions.  The  plan  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  include  possible  further  actions. 

3.  Should  the  Clinton  Administration  revise  or  re-submit  this  Plan? 
Answer:      Yes,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

4.  Will  there  be  positive  economic  benefits  for  American  companies  from 
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reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions? 

Answer:  The  results  of  a  joint  study  by  the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy, 
tnamnoiivn-the  American  Gas  Association  and  the  Solar  Energy 
industries  Association,  An  Alternative  Energy  Future,  show 
that  a  12  percent  reduction  in  carbon  dioxide  emissions  by 
2010  is  achievable  at  a  net  economic  benefit  to  the 
country.   Such  a  future  is  premised  on: 

►  No  new  government  intervention  in  the  marketplace; 

►  Elimination  of  state  and  Federal  legislative  and  regulatory 
biases  that  discourage  energy  efficiency  and  encourage 
the  use  of  carbon-intensive  fuels; 

►  Continued  improvement  in  efficiency  of  deployed  energy 
technologies,  resulting  from  competitive  forces  as  well  as 
from  reallocated  RD&D  to  natural  gas,  renewable  and 
efficiency  technologies; 

►  Full  implementation  of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  (NAECA)  and  other  efficiency  standards; 

►•        Continued  vigorous   expansion   of  Integrated   Resource 

Plans  (IRPs) 
The  scenario  depicted  in  the  study  has  substantial  positive 
economic   impacts.      It   showed   a   19   percent   reduction    in 
consumer  energy  bills,  an  improvement  in  the  nation's  balance 
of  trade  on  the  order  of  $50  to  S^QO  billion  and  a  net  increase  in 
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domestic  energy  sector  employment  of  170,000  jobs.  Other 
recent  studies  (American  Council  for  an  Energy-Efficient 
Economy)  have  estimated  similar  impacts  from  the  expansion  of 
activities  such  as  aggressive  deployment  of  high-efficiency 
energy  technologies. 

5.       Will  energy  sector  benefit  from  compliance  with  the  Convention? 

Answer:  Yes,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
projects  a  world  market  for  energy  efficiency  technologies 
and  services  alone  at  $8  to  $17  billion  annually.  The  U.S. 
is  a  major  exporter  of  such  technologies  today  and  should 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 
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GLOBAL  CLIMATE  COALITION 


WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF  THE  GLOBAL  CLIMATE  COALITION 

before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  POLICY,  TRADE  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OP  THE  GLOBAL  CLIMATE  COALITION 

before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  POLICY,  TRADE  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  5,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  Michael  E.  Baroody,  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Global  Climate  Coalition.  The  Global  Climate  Coalition  is  a  broad- 
based  organization  of  business  trade  association  and  companies 
representing  virtually  all  elements  of  United  States  industry, 
including  the  energy  producing  and  energy  consuming  sectors.  A 
list  of  our  members  is  attached. 

We  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the  climate  change  issue 
be  framed  in  the  context  of  industrial  competitiveness  in  a  global 
economic  environment.  A  strong  and  growing  U.S.  economy  and  a 
robust  industrial  sector  are  prerequisites  to  addressing  domestic 
and  international  environmental  challenges.  Ill-considered  policy 
responses  to  issues  such  as  climate  change,  especially  those  that 
adversely  affect  the  competitiveness  of  our  nation's  industries, 
would  ultimately  hamstring  our  ability  to  respond  to  pressing 
energy  and  environmental  challenges.  We  are  pleased  to  provide  our 
written  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Subcommittee's  March  1 
hearing,  "Global  Climate  Change:  Adequacy  of  the  National  Action 
Plan." 
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The  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  Fulfilled  The  Nation's  Promise 
In  The  International  Arena. 

D  The  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  Was  Issued  Pursuant  to  the 
INC  "Prompt  Start"  Resolution  and  President  Bush's 
Promise,  Not  Pursuant  to  a  Treaty  Obligation. 

In   December   1991,   at   the   fourth   session   of   the 

Intergovernmental  Negotiating  Committee  for  a  Framework  Convention 

on  Climate  Change  (INC)  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  U.S.  announced 

that  it  would  put  forward  a  national  climate  action  plan  for  public 

consideration  within  one  year  of  signing  a  climate  convention.^ 

In  concluding  negotiations  of  the  Convention  in  its  fifth  session 

in  New  York  City  in  May  1992,  the  INC  passed  a  "prompt  start" 

resolution  providing  for  "Interim  arrangements"  so  that  the  INC 

could  prepare  for  the  first  session  of  the  Conference  of  the 

Parties,  the  Convention's  governing  board.   Paragraph  5  of  that 

resolution  " rilnvites  States  and  regional  economic  integration 

organizations  to  communicate  as  soon  as  feasible  to  the  head  of  the 

ad  hoc  secretariat  information  regarding  measures  consistent  with 

the  provisions  of  the  Convention  pending  its  entry  into  force." 

(Boldface  emphasis  added.) 

Accordingly,  when  President  Bush  signed  the  Convention  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  last  June,  he  announced  that  the  U.S.  would  present  a 


^   S.  Rep.  No.  55,  102d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  13  (1992);  letter 
from  Robert  A.  Reinstein  to  Richard  D.  Morgenstern  (Dec.  4, 
1992) (explaining  the  origins  of  the  U.S.  National  Action  Plan) 
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national  climate  change  action  plan  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
proposed  that  countries  meet  by  January  1993  to  present  and  review 
their  plans. ^  This  announcement  was  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.'  The  U.S.  National  Action  Plan 
for  Global  Climate  Change  (U.S.  NAP)  was  prepared  in  response  to 
Bush's  commitment  and  presented  at  the  INC  session  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  last  December.  Simultaneous  with  its  communication  to 
the  INC  Secretariat,  the  U.S.  NAP  was  made  available  for  public 
review  and  comment.*  The  Global  Climate  Coalition  plans  to  file 
detailed  comments  on  the  national  action  plan  by  the  March  8 
deadline. 

Moreover,  correspondence  from  various  U.S.  officials  before 
and  after  the  release  of  the  U.S.  NAP  last  December  confirmed  that 
the  plan  was  issued  pursuant  to  the  INC  prompt  start  resolution  and 
in  response  to  Bush's  promise.^  In  addition,  when  the  U.S.  NAP  was 
introduced  at  the  INC  session  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  last 
December,  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  indicated  that  it  was  the 
initial  communication  of  the  U.S.  pursuant  to  the  INC  resolution 


^   See  57  Fed.  Reg.  58010,  col.  2  (1992). 

'   Press  briefing  of  William  Reilly,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
(June  11,  1992) . 

""      57  Fed.  Reg.  58010  (1992). 

^   Letter  from  Reinstein  to  Morgenstern,  supra  n.l. 
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and  Bush's  promise. 


D     The  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change  Does  Kot 
Create  a  Binding  Commitment  on  the  U.S.  To  Stabilize 
Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  at  1990  Levels  by  2000. 

Under  the  Convention,  each  developed  country  party  such  as  the 

U.S.  agreed  to: 

communicate,  within  six  months  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Convention.  .  .,  detailed  information  on  its  policies  and 
measures  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  above,  as  well  as  on 
its  resulting  projected  anthropogenic  emissions  by  sources  and 
removal  by  sinks  of  greenhouse  gases  not  controlled  by  the 
Montreal  Protocol.  .  .,  with  the  aim  of  returning  individually 
or  jointly  to  their  1990  levels  these  anthropogenic  emissions 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  not  controlled  by 
the  Montreal  Protocol. 

Art.  4,  f  2(b).  Subparagraph  (b)  cross  references  subparagraph  (a) 

of  Art.  4,  112,  which  indicates  that: 

the  return  by  the  end  of  the  present  decade  to  earlier  levels 
of  anthropogenic  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  not  controlled  by  the  Montreal  Protocol  would 
contribute  to.  .  .modification  [of  longer-term  trends  in 
anthropogenic  emissions  consistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
Convention],.  .  .taking  into  account  the  differences  in  these 
Parties'  starting  points  and  approaches,  economic  structures 
and  resource  bases,  the  need  to  maintain  strong  and 
sustainable  economic  growth,  available  technologies  and  other 
individual  circumstances.  .  .  . 


The  U.S.  position  has  always  been  that  these  agreements  do  not 
create  binding  targets  or  timetables  for  reductions  of  greenhouse 
gas  emissions.  As  the  Counsellor  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Policy  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
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Committee,   "there   is   nothing   in  any  of  the   language  which 

constitutes  a  commitment  to  a  specific  level  of  emissions  at  any 

time."*   The  counsellor  stated: 

The  word  'aim'  [of  subparagraph  (b)  ]  was  carefully  chosen,  and 
it  does  not  constitute  a  commitment,  binding  or  otherwise. 
Nor  does  this  sentence  prescribe  or  imply  any  kind  of 
timetable.  .  ..[B]y  avoiding  specific,  definitive  binding 
commitments  we  have  put  this  nation  in  a  position  to  respond 
more  flexibly,  and  hopefully  more  fully,  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  the  case.^ 

In  June  1992,  at  the  opening  for  signature  of  the  Convention  at  the 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (UNCED)  in 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the  statements  of  the  UN  Secretary-General, 

the  INC  Chairman  and  others  confirmed  this  position.® 

This  position  continued  to  be  confirmed  during  the  U.S. 
process  for  ratification  of  the  Convention  after  UNCED.  In 
transmitting  the  Convention  to  the  President,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  advised,  "This  subparagraph  [2(b)]  does  not  create  a 


'   Letter  from  Clayton  Yeutter  to  John  D.  Dingell  (May  8, 
1992) (presenting  White  House  views  on  final  text  of  the 
Convention) . 

'   S.  Rep.  No.  55,  supra  n.l,  at  2. 

*   See,  e.g. ,  Statement  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  (June  4,  1992);  Earth  Summit 
Press  Release,  "Climate  Convention  Opens  for  Signature  Today  at 
UN  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development,"  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil  (June  4,  1992). 
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legally  binding  target."' 

In  favorably  reporting  the  Convention  to  the  full  Senate  for 

its  advice  and  consent,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

stated,  "This  aim  [of  subparagraph  2(b)]  is  in  the  reporting 

section  of  article  4.2  and  is  not  legally  binding."'"    In  a 

discussion  that  was  clearly  intended  for  the  Conference  of  the 

Parties   under   the   Convention   and   future   White   House 

administrations,  the  committee  stated: 

[A]  decision  by  the  Conference  of  the  Parties  to  adopt  targets 
and  timetables  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent  before  the  United  States  could  deposit 
its  instrument  of  ratification  for  such  an  agreement. 

The  committee  notes  further  that  a  decision  by  the 
executive  branch  to  reinterpret  the  Convention  to  apply 
legally  binding  targets  and  timetables  for  reducing  emissions 
of  greenhouse  gases  to  the  United  States  would  alter  the 
"shared  understanding"  of  the  Convention  between  the  Senate 
and  the  executive  branch  and  would  therefore  require  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent. '^ 

Thus,  any  decision  by  this  Administration  to  alter  the  "shared 
understanding"  of  the  Convention  would  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 


'  Letter  from  Arnold  Kanter  to  President  George  Bush  (Aug. 
28,  1992) (attaching  article-by-article  analysis  of  the 
Convention),  as  reprinted  in  Treaty  Doc.  No.  38,  102d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  viii  (1992) . 

'°   S.  Rep.  No.  55,  supra  n.l,  at  2  (1992). 

'^   Id.  at  14  (emphasis  added) . 
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D    There  Is  Neither  an  Obligation  Nor  a  Compelling  Reason 
To  Modify  the  U.S.  NAP  at  this  Time. 

As  was  explained  previously,  the  U.S.  NAP  was  issued  pursuant 

to  the  INC  prompt  start  resolution  and  Bush's  promise.  The  U.S.  is 

not  obligated  under  the  Convention  to  communicate  any  reports  until 

six  months  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  See  Art.  4,  5  2(b), 

and  Art.   12,   5  5.    The  format  for  this  and  other  formal 

communications  will  be  considered  by  the  INC  as  part  of  the 

preparation  for  the  first  session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Parties 

under  the  Convention. 

Therefore,  although  the  U.S.  NAP  could  be  modified  at  some 
future  date,  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so  until  six  months  after 
the  Convention  enters  into  force  and  the  INC  has  specified  the 
format  for  communications  required  under  Arts,  4  and  12.  As  of 
February  8,  only  11  countries  had  ratified  the  Convention,  Thirty- 
nine  additional  countries  must  ratify  the  Convention  before  it 
enters  into  force,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  occur  until  possibly 
the  end  of  this  year  or,  more  likely,  late  1994.  The  U.S.  NAP 
could  be  changed  after  that  time  to  reflect  the  policies  and 
measures  then  being  taken  by  the  U.S.  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions. 
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In  view  of  the  Convention  timetable  and  the  desirability  of 
allowing  the  Energy  Policy  Act  and  other  laws  and  initiatives  to  be 
implemented  (see  following  discussion) ,  there  is  neither  an 
obligation  nor  a  compelling  reason  for  the  Administration  to 
restructure  the  U.S.  NAP  at  this  time.  However,  the  national 
action  plan  could  be  updated  to  reflect  changes  in  U.S.  laws  and 
policies,  as  explained  below.  Any  such  modification  should  be 
coordinated  with  other  countries'  national  action  plans. 

Numerous  Governmental  And  Voluntary  Programs  Should  Be  Permitted  To 
Take  Effect  Before  Additional.  Costly  Programs  Are  Imposed  On  U.S. 
Industry. 

D    The  Energy  Policy  Act  and  Other  Laws  and  Initiatives 

Must  Be  Implemented. 

Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992 
The  U.S.  NAP  is  very  similar  to  its  progenitor,  the  "U.S. 
Views  on  Global  Climate  Change,"  which  was  the  paper  issued  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department  during  the  INC's  fifth  session  in  New  York 
City  in  April-May  1992.  In  fact,  the  key  numbers  and  tables  in  the 
U.S.  NAP  are  virtually  the  same  as  the  ones  in  the  "U.S.  Views" 
paper.  The  U.S.  NAP  states  that  this  nation's  mitigation  actions 
will  reduce  domestic  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  125-200  million 
metric  tons  of  carbon  (MMTC)  equivalent  by  the  year  2000,  or 
between  7  and  11  percent  of  1990  levels.  The  action  plan 
explicitly  concedes  that  projected  net  emissions  of  carbon 
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equivalent  in  the  year  2000  will  be  1.4  to  6  percent  above  1990 
levels. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  was  enacted  in  October  1992,  and  thus 
there  was  insufficient  time  to  reflect  the  full  implications  of  the 
new  law  in  the  December  U.S.  NAP.  Granted,  the  Act  incorporates  to 
a  large  extent  the  programs  of  the  National  Energy  Strategy  (NES) , 
which  began  to  be  implemented  in  early  1991,  and  some  of  these  NES 
numbers  are  subsumed  in  the  Act.'^  However,  there  was  no 
systematic  attempt  made  in  the  U.S.  NAP  to  adjust  the  numbers 
specifically  to  reflect  the  effects  of  the  new  law. 

It  should  be  manifestly  clear  that  implementation  of  the  Act 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions  in  the 
years  and  decades  ahead.  The  U.S.  NAP  (at  73)  identifies  11  titles 
of  the  Act  that  relate  to  global  climate  change.  In  addition, 
titles  VII  (Electricity),  XIII  (Coal)^^  and  XX  (General  Provisions; 
Reduction  of  Oil  Vulnerability)'*  also  will  reduce  greenhouse  gas 


'^   The  note  to  Table  16  of  the  U.S.  NAP  (at  93)  indicates 
that  the  table  reflects  the  efficiency  standards  of  the  Act. 
However,  the  numbers  in  Table  16  are  identical  to  Table  1  of  the 
"U.S.  Views"  paper  (at  5).   Similarly,  Table  15  of  the  U.S.  NAP 
(at  92)  has  the  same  numbers  as  Table  2  of  the  "U.S.  Views"  paper 
(at  6)  . 

'^   See,  e.g. ,  §§  1303,  1306,  1321  &  1331-1333. 


'*   See,  e.g.  .  §§  2021(e)(2)  &  2025. 
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emissions.    The  lion's  share  of  reductions  of  greenhouse  gas 

emissions  are  likely  to  result  from  titles  I  (Energy  Efficiency) , 

XIII  (Coal)  and  XVI  (Global  Climate  Change).  In  its  report  on  H.R. 

776,  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  stated: 

The  Committee  expects  that,  if  fully  implemented [,]  H.R. 
77  6  will  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  U.S.  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  relative  to  forecasted  levels.  The  bulk  of 
these  reductions  result  from  the  programs  that  will 
demonstrate  and  transfer  advanced  clean  coal  and  renewable 
technologies  abroad,  and  from  the  domestic  energy  efficiency 
and  renewable  energy  initiatives.  The  provisions  on  electric 
utilities,  alternative  fuels  and  coalbed  methane  are  also 
significant.'* 


—  Other  laws 
The  U.S.  NAP  notes  a  number  of  other  laws  that  should  serve  to 
reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions.   The  impacts  of  these  laws  on 
reducing   such   emissions   do   not   appear   to   be   taken   into 
consideration  or  otherwise  discussed  in  the  U.S.  NAP. 

First,  the  U.S.  NAP  does  not  appear  to  fully  take  into  account 
reductions  in  carbon  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1990.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  has  estimated  that  implementation  of  the  acid  rain  provisions 
alone  will  reduce  carbon  emissions  by  16  million  tons  by  the  year 
2000  and  19  million  tons  by  2010,   resulting  primarily  from 


'*   H.R.  Rep.  No.  474,  Pt.  1,  102d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  152 
(1992) (emphasis  added) . 
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conservation  due  to  higher  electricity  prices. ^* 

Second,  the  U.S.  NAP  (at  82  and  94)  acknowledges  the  passage 
of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991, 
but  does  not  appear  to  quantify  its  effects  in  reducing  greenhouse 
gas  emissions. 

—  Other  initiatives 
Other  government  initiatives,  primarily  in  the  carbon  uptake 
or  sequestration  area,  should  also  offset  carbon  emissions  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  calculation  of  net  emissions. 

For  example,  Table  15  of  the  U.S.  NAP  (at  92)  indicates  that 
the  carbon  sink  impact  of  the  America  the  Beautiful  and  other 
forestry  programs  will  be  5-9  MMTC  by  the  year  2000.  However, 
other  analyses  indicate  that  full  implementation  of  the  America  the 
Beautiful  tree  planting  program  would  sequester  substantially  more 
carbon  by  the  year  2000. 


^*  A.  Cristofaro,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
"The  Cost  of  Reducing  Greenhouse  Gas  Emissions  in  the  United 
States"  4  (Dec.  4,  1990).   Other  observers  calculate  a  net  annual 
CO-  reduction  of  about  45  million  tons  over  1995-2005  due  to  the 
acid  rain  provisions.   D.  Dudek,  A.  LeBlanc  &  P.  Miller, 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  "CO^  and  SOj:   Consistent  Policy- 
Making  in  a  Greenhouse"  (1990) . 
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In  addition,  the  joint  EPA-American  Forests  Cool  Communities 
program  provides  for  lessening  of  the  urban  heat  island  effect  by 
the  indirect  evaporative  benefits  of  trees,  tree  shading  of  homes 
and  offices,  and  increase  of  the  albedo  of  urban  surfaces 
(lightening  the  color  so  that  less  solar  radiation  is  absorbed) . 
American  Forests'  Global  ReLeaf  program  also  is  aimed  at  shading 
buildings.  Through  such  shading,  air  conditioning  needs  can  be 
reduced,  less  fossil  fuel  is  consumed  to  generate  electricity,  and 
less  COj  is  emitted.  The  tree  planting  in  these  programs  will  also 
sequestc?:  COj  from  the  atmosphere.  EPA  has  stated  that  the 
planting  of  100  million  urban  trees  and  surface  lightening  could 
reduce  U.S.  CO^  emissions  by  1  percent,  as  well  as  sequestering 
carbon  from  the  atmosphere.'"^ 

D    Voluntary  Industry  Programs  Will  Reduce  Greenhouse  Gas 
Emissions  significantly. 

—   Section  1605  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act 

Title  XVI  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  sets  forth  a  two-fold 

approach  to  the  global  climate  change  issue: 

«    Voluntary  actions  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  are 
encouraged. 

«    The  government  should  analyze  the  important  technical  and 


'^  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  "Cooling  Our 
Communities  —  A  Guidebook  on  Tree  Planting  and  Light-Colored 
Surfacing"  (1992) . 
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policy  issues^'  that  will  enable  the  U.S.  to  make  wiser 
decisions  on  more  dramatic  and  possibly  higher  cost 
actions,  which  should  only  be  undertaken  in  the  context 
of  concerted  international  action." 


Section  1605  lists  a  number  of  emission  reduction  and  carbon 
fixation  measures  that  companies  can  undertake  voluntarily:  fuel 
switching,  forest  management  practices,  tree  planting,  use  of 
renewables,  manufacture  or  use  of  vehicles  with  reduced  greenhouse 
gas  emissions,  appliance  efficiency,  energy  efficiency,  methane 
recovery,  cogeneration,  capture  and  recovery  of 
chlorofluorocarbons,  and  power  plant  heat  rate  improvement.  This 
list  of  voluntary  actions  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
EPA  has  been  pursuing  the  voluntary  approach  to  reduction  of 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  with  its  green  programs  for  a  number  of 
years.  Most  of  these,  such  as  Green  Lights  and  Energy  Star 
computers,  are  well  documented  in  the  U.S.  NAP.  In  addition,  EPA 
and  several  manufacturers  are  reportedly  working  on  a  voluntary 
green  program  involving  computer  printers.  We  note  that  the 
Administration  is  seeking  an  additional  $23  million  in  supplemental 
funding  for  FY  1993  (over  and  above  the  current  funding  level  of  $8 


18 
19 


See  §§  1601,  1602  &  1604  of  the  Act. 
See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  474,  supra  n.l5. 
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million)  for  EPA's  green  programs,  and  an  additional  $117  million 
for  these  programs  through  FY  1988. 

These  programs  are  generally  characterized  in  the  U.S.  NAP  as 
"market-pull"  programs,  where  mass-purchase  initiatives  and 
industry  program  coordination  aimed  at  new  technologies  can  help 
get  products  off  the  drawing  board  and  into  the  marketplace. 

The  Act  also  encourages  federal  and  voluntary  incentives 
programs,  in  the  section  1604  study  provision.  In  addition,  it 
provides  for  some  specific  tax  credits  in  title  XIX  for  programs 
that  will  result  in  reductions  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

Any  Appropriate  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  Should  Include  Several 
Key  Concepts. 

D   The  Global  Climate  Coalition  Supports  a  Flexible, 
Balanced,  Comprehensive  and  International  Approach. 

The  U.S.  NAP  should  include  several  key  concepts.   The  Global 

Climate  Coalition  supports  a  flexible,  balanced,  comprehensive  and 

international  approach  in  responding  to  concerns  related  to  the 

global  climate  change  issue.   Such  an  approach  should  be  based  on 

cost-effective,    scientifically    sound   policies    that   are 

independently  justifiable  on  their  own  grounds. 

Moreover,  both  internationally  and  nationally  governments 
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should  further  enhance  scientific  and  economic  research  to  help 
resolve  the  many  remaining  uncertainties  of  global  climate  issues. 
As  summarized  in  the  1990  First  Assessment  Report  of 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  (IPCC) ,  these  major 
uncertainties  include:  the  magnitude,  timing,  rate  and  regional 
impacts  of  potential  climate  change;  the  effectiveness  of  specific 
response  options  in  actually  averting  potential  climate  change;  and 
the  costs,  effects  on  economic  growth  and  other  socioeconomic 
implications  of  specific  response  options.  Furthermore,  there  is 
time  to  resolve  the  major  scientific  and  economic  uncertainties 
before  taking  actions  that  go  beyond  those  that  are  cost  effective, 
scientifically  sound  and  independently  justifiable  on  their  ovm 
grounds .  ^° 

n  A  Comprehensive,  Multilateral  Response  Is  Needed. 
A  comprehensive,  international  approach  to  the  global  climate 
change  issue  is  called  for  because  greenhouse  gas  emissions  are  a 
global  phenomenon  and  must  be  addressed  by  all  countries.  Rising 
levels  of  emissions  from  developing  countries  already  far  exceed 
emissions  from  industrial  countries.   In  fact,  then  Senator  Gore 


^°     A.  Manne  &  R.  Richels,  "Reducing  U.S.  COj  Emissions  — 
The  Value  of  Flexibility  in  Timing"  (draft) (Nov.  1992) ,  presented 
at  "Global  Energy  Strategies,"  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Information,  Washington,  D.C.  (Dec.  8- 
10,  1992). 
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stated  for  the  record  last  year: 

If  the  United  States  not  only  stabilizes  emissions  but  reduces 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  50  percent,  and  if  every  other 
industrial  country  also  reduces  greenhouse  emissions  by  50 
percent,  and  the  developing  countries  continue  on  their 
current  path,  then  worldwide  greenhouse  gas  emissions  will,  by 
the  year  2030,  increase  by  250  percent. ^^ 

In  the  next  century,  the  major  emitters  of  greenhouse  gases  will  be 

the  emerging  economies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States 

(CIS)  and  Eastern  Europe,  China  and  centrally  planned  Asia,  and 

other  developing  countries.   See  Figure  1.   By  2  050  these  emerging 

economies  will  generate  nearly  77  percent  of  the  world's  total 

anthropogenic  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 


Thus,  any  additional  action  on  the  global  climate  change  issue 
must  take  into  account  the  further  negotiations  of  the  INC  and  the 
work  of  the  IPCC.  Proceeding  on  a  unilateral  basis  to  stabilize  or 
reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions,  in  the  absence  of  an  international 
agreement  applicable  to  all  nations  emitting  greenhouse  gases  and 
with  an  effective  enforcement  mechanism,  could  place  U.S.  industry 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  world  markets  and  could  harm  our 
nation's  economy. 

The  Global   Climate  Coalition  supports  the   longstanding 


^^   137  Cong.  Rec.  S4890  (daily  ed.  Apr.  7,  1992) (statement 
of  Sen.  Gore) . 
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position  of  the  U.S.  in  the  INC  negotiations,  which  is  based  on: 

1)  a  comprehensive  approach  to  addressing  all  greenhouse  gases  and 
their  net  emissions,  taking  into  account  all  sources  and  sinks;  and 

2)  flexible  responses  on  a  country-by-country  basis.  We  do  not 
believe  that  setting  specific  targets  and  timetables  that  specify 
emissions  reductions  or  caps  for  a  specific  greenhouse  gas  from  a 
specific  industry  would  be  appropriate  policy.  In  addition,  U.S. 
industry  firmly  believes  that  a  crucial  element  not  only  of  any 
international  agreement  on  global  climate  change,  but  also  of  this 
country's  response  to  the  issue,  must  be  technology  cooperation  in 
the  international  community. 

The  Global  Climate  Coalition  has  long  supported  a  Technology 
Cooperation  Corps  initiative.  This  program  holds  the  potential  for 
significant  environmental  benefits  due  to  U.S.  industry  involvement 
in  the  efforts  of  developing  countries  to  constrain  the  growth  of 
their  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  The  U.S.  NAP  (at  112)  briefly 
mentions  this  program. 

Many  observers  have  noted  that  research  and  development  and 
investment  that  capitalizes  on  the  use  of  more  efficient 
technologies  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  in  developing 
countries  could  be  more  cost  effective  than  some  efficiency 
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improvements  in  the  U.S.^^  For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
if  even  half  of  the  world's  expected  expansion  in  coal  utilization 
for  power  generation  used  U.S. -manufactured  equipment,  the  market 
would  be  about  $35  billion  annually  by  the  year  2010.  Technology 
cooperation  in  the  international  community  must  be  a  key  element  of 
our  national  response  to  the  global  climate  change  issue. 

Finally,  impacts  on  international  competitiveness  must  be 
considered  by  the  government  in  any  debate  on  national  policy 
options.  See  Figure  2,  which  presents  the  results  of  a  scenario  in 
which  there  is  a  20  percent  reduction  in  1990  carbon  emissions  for 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) , 
CIS  and  Eastern  Europe,  with  China  and  other  emerging  economies 
allowed  to  double  their  1990  emissions.  Under  this  scenario,  the 
impact  on  China,  CIS  and  the  rest  of  the  emerging  economies  would 
clearly  exceed  the  ability  of  these  fragile  economies  to  cope  with 
international  carbon  reductions  or  constraints.  Losses  in  China 
alone  would  exceed  10  percent  of  its  annual  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(GDP)  by  the  latter  half  of  the  21st  century.  Moreover,  note  the 
impact  of  the  carbon  constraints  on  the  U.S.  vis-a-vis  our  trading 
partners  in  the  OECD.   The  impacts  on  the  U.S.  are  both  faster 


^^   O.  Yu  and  E.  Kinderman,  "Capital  Requirements,  Energy 
Cost  Savings  and  Global  CO^  Emission  Reduction"  (unpublished) 
(1991) ,  cited  in  Electric  Power  Research  Institute,  "Global 
Climate  Change  Current  Issues"  23,  27  (Aug.  1,  1991). 
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than,  and  overall  about  twice  as  substantial  as,  the  effects  on 
OECD  nations. 

□   Impacts  of  the  U.S.  National  Action  Plan  on  Economic 

Growth,  Jobs,  and  International  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Must  Be  Assessed. 

The  U.S.  NAP  has  appropriately  focused  its  attention  on  the 

policies  and  measures  already  underway  in  the  U.S.  to  reduce 

greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  the  year  2000.   The  reductions  that 

will  result  from  implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992 

and  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  as  well  as  voluntary 

actions  and  other  measures  based  on  market  conditions,  should  lead 

to  economic  efficiency  and  lower  levels  of  emissions. 

What  the  national  action  plan  does  not  include  is  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  costs  of  these  policies  and  measures  and  their 
impacts  on  the  economy  against  the  base  case.  Just  as  importantly, 
the  U.S.  NAP  does  not  compare  these  costs  and  economic  impacts  to 
ones  in  other  scenarios.  Such  analyses  are  important  to  the 
American  public  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  important  to  demonstrate  the  significant 
difference  in  economic  costs  to  society  for  many  of  the  reduction 
actions  associated  with  targets  and  timetables,  as  compared  to  the 
U.S.  NAP.  The  actions  already  set  in  motion  in  the  national  action 
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plan  are  quite  costly,  and  those  costs  are  neither  highlighted  nor 
detailed  in  a  way  that  clearly  shows  the  costs  that  already  have 
been  imposed  on  the  U.S.  economy.  The  absence  of  such  a  detailed 
discussion  may  leave  the  public  with  the  impression  that  the  U.S. 
NAP  either  is  free  or  entails  insignificant  costs.  Neither  is  the 
case. 

Second,  a  description  of  the  potential  costs  of  more 
restrictive  alternatives  that  the  ones  described  in  the  U.S.  NAP  is 
important  in  educating  the  public  on  the  additional  costs  of  rigid 
targets  and  timetables  or  specific  reduction  levels.  Moreover, 
such  costs  will  have  very  real  economic  impacts.  According  to 
several  recent  studies,^  restricting  greenhouse  gas  emissions  to 
1988  levels  could  by  2010: 

«    Reduce  GDP  by  1.5  to  2  percent. 

«    Cause  the  loss  of  500,000  jobs. 

«    Increase  the  fuel  prices  for  electricity  by  50-60  percent 
in  the  industrial  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy. 


"  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  "The  Economics  of  Long-Term 
Global  Climate  Change"  (Sept.  1990) ;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
"The  Economic  Effects  of  Restrictions  on  Coal  and  Petroleum  Fuels 
in  Stationary  Uses"  (Apr.  1991);  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
"Economic  Effects  of  Using  Carbon  Taxes  to  Reduce  Carbon  Dioxide 
Emissions  in  Major  OECD  Countries"  (Jan.  1992) . 
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Conclusion 

The  Global  Climate  Coalition  believes  that  command  and 
control  measures,  such  as  targets  and  timetables,  are  unnecessary 
and  should  be  avoided  in  any  national  action  plan.   The  U.S.  is 
the  world  leader  in  the  global  climate  arena,  as  exemplified  by 
the  country's  quick  ratification  of  the  Framework  Convention  and 
early  release  of  the  U.S.  NAP,  and  by  passage  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1990  and  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.   Voluntary 
actions  and  legislatively  mandated  activities  should  be 
implemented  before  further  costly,  government  programs  are 
imposed  on  U.S.  industry. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  NAP  should  properly  position  the  U.S.  to 
fulfill  its  agreements  under  the  Convention,  particularly  after 
implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  and  other  recent 
congressional  and  international  mandates  and  initiatives.   Such  a 
result  will  be  unprecedented  in  the  industrial  world,  as  even  the 
few  other  countries  that  have  also  issued  national  plans  —  such 
as  the  United  Kingdom  —  publicly  concede  that  they  cannot 
stabilize  their  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  the  year  2000  at  1990 
levels.^* 


^*   Under  the  plan  of  the  U.K.,  its  emissions  will  rise  from 
160  MMTC  in  1990  to  170  MMTC  in  the  year  2000,  183  MMTC  in  2005 
and  221  MMTC  in  2020.   U.K.  Department  of  the  Environment, 
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Dr.  Irving  M.  Mintzer 

Center  for  Global  Change 

University  of  Maryland.  College  Park 


Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Policy.  Trade  and  Enuronment 
Committee  on  Foreign  Attain; 
U.S.  Hoa«-e  of  Representatives 
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My  name  is  Dr.  Irving  M.  Mintzer.  I  am  a  Senior  Research  Scholar  ai  the  Center  for  Global  Change.  I'niversity 
of  Mar>land.  College  Park.  The  Center  is  an  independent  research  unit  of  the  t.'rjversity  of  Maryland,  conducting 
polic>  -related  research  on  issues  affectuig  the  development  of  the  economy  and  thie  protecticm  of  the  envirorjnent. 
I  have  been  analyzing  policy  responses  to  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change  and  stratosphere  ozone  depletion  for 
the  last  ten  years.  I  have  testified  on  these  issues  in  the  L  .S.  House  and  Senate,  in  the  BnLsh  Parliament,  and  in 
the  European  Parliament.  I  serve  today  as  a  member  of  the  Scientific  Working  C-roup  (WG  I;  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  (IPCC)  and  of  the  new  Cross-cunmg  Issues  Working  Group  ^WG  IE) 
of  the  IPCC.  I  am  a  co-author  of  the  IPCC  1992  Scenarios  of  tuture  economic  growth  and  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
and  Seruor  Editor  of  the  recently  puhlislied  volume  Confronting  Climate  Change:  Riiks.  Implications,  and 
Responses  (Cambridge  L'mversity  Press.  1932).  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  an  mvited  observer  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Intergovernmental  Negotiating  Committee  for  a  Framework  Convemica  on  Climate  Change 
(INC).  I  attended  the  I'N  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (the  Earth  Sumir-;i  m  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil  in  June  1992. 


GLOB.\L  CLIMATE  CH.ANGE:  Do  We  Know  Enough  ti»  .\ct  Wisely? 

During  t.'-.e  iasi  live  years,  the  nsks  of  rapid  climate  change  have  received  increafj-.c  aitent;':.  among  scientists  and 
polity  makers,  from  the  press,  the  public,  non-governmental  organizations,  and  responsible  .;a>iers  in  '.he  business 
conjnunitv.  Research  on  global  environmental  change  in  general,  ^nd  on  tlie  risks  of  r.-.-;J  climate  change  in 
particular,  has  increased  dramatically  both  in  the  I'nited  'States  and  elsewhere.  .\%  a  result  r:  e-^Ten^iive  interna'ional 
cooperation  in  this  research,  scientists  are  now  certain  of  i^eNeral  things.  We  know  that  the  a'.erjge  gl-'^bai  surface 
temperature  has  increubed  by  about  'j,5-0.7'  C  during  tlie  last  century  and  Uiai  the  ambient  cncentrations  of  a  suite 
01  heat-trapping  gases  are  increasing  m  the  lower  atmosphere  as  a  result  of  anthrctxcenic  emissions  that 
sicnificanilv  exceed  natural  removal  rates.  .\  strcnc  conscnsu's  has  emersed  in  the  miernaiior^:  scientific  communirs" 
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that  a  continuing  ^uild\ip  of  these  gases  will  rapidly  change  both  local  weather  and  global  climate,  hut  the  precise 
timing  and  distribution  of  these  expected  changes  cannui  now  be  forecast  with  certamt>'. 

Tlie  frjied  States  today  spends  more  than  $1  bilhon  per  year  to  understand  the  implications  of  global  environmental 
change.  We  spend  more  thjn  any  other  country  and  finance  approximately  hal:  of  all  the  scientific  research  on  these 
issues.  The  fruits  of  this  research  have  dramatically  enfianced  our  scientific  understiuidirig  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  mechanisms  of  climate  change.  The  U.S.  mvestments  oi  the  last  decade  have  fmanced  the 
development  of  improved  computer  models  of  the  atmosphere  that  are  capable  of  simulating  some  of  the  most 
important  relaiicnships  between  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the  terrestrial  bioia. 

T^lese  models  are  complex,  sophisticated,  and  computationally  intensive.  They  run  on  the  largest  supercomputers 
available  today.  .\nd  they  give  us  a  good  idea  ut  tlie  maul  outlines  of  climate  change  Ciat  could  occur  if  the  current 
trend  at  greenhouse  gas  buildup  continues  unchecked.  The  Scientific  .Assessment  Report  oi  the  l?CC  indicates  thai. 
It  the-e  current  trends  continue,  the  world  could  warm  by  2-5  C  and  average  sea  le\els  rise  by  2'-7v'  cm  by  the 
end  of  tlie  next  cen!ur>  Tais  may  not  seem  like  much  of  a  difference--bui  a  change  m  j'erage  ^ur:  j^e  tei^iperature 
of  c^nly  I' C  IS  a!':  'hat  separates  today's  climate  from  tjiat  :■:  the  Lit'ls  Ice  .Age  ■'f  the  ;4th  !.■■  I'lt  cer.turies.  In  this 
medieval  period,  durmg  cold  snaps  Scandmav  lans  C'luld  walk  across  the  Baltic  from  Sweden  i.;  Germany  .A 
Wdrr.nr.g  jf  1  C  ir:in  tooav's  level  wcuiJ  lake  the  planet  OLtside  tiie  rai-.ge  of  anythmg  'Jia;  humans  hj\e 
experienced  ir  the  .ist  1'  '.wO  years  w  hile  a  war;n,ng  or  5'  (.'  would  pu.sh  "Jie  c:;ma;e  system  be\ ;  :id  me  experiences 
ot  the  last  cnT'  miMion  years.  This  does  not  mean  iliat  human  beings  could  ni;  surv  ive  the  char.ge--.-^t  course  s,->me 
01  JS  would  live  Lhroagh  r..  It  just  means  tliat  we  liave  no  written  ur  historical  record  to  turr.  back  i,  and  abk:  What 
did  pe'^pie  do  las'  time."    What  helped  to  ease  ifie  trans:'ion.'  What  made  r^.ings  worse! 

Pan  oi  the  reason  that  public  attention  has  focused  on  problems  of  the  aunosphere  has  been  t'le  widespread 
publicity  given  t.o  a  series  of  unasual  and  extreme  weather  events.   These  ha'  e  included  hurricanes  -.n  Florida  and 
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the  Eastern  Caribbean  that  destroyed  whole  towTis.  wind  siorins  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  that  uprooted  trees  several 
hundred  years  old.  torrential  rains  in  Arizona  and  storm  surges  in  Bangladesh  that  caused  exiensiv  e  flooding  and 
significant  loss  of  life.  Hurricanes,  wind  storms,  droughts,  floods,  hot  spells,  and  cold  snaps  are  not  new  or  unique; 
they  have  disrupted  human  life  for  miUenma.  Extreme  weather  events  have  occurred  without  warning  and  on  no 
parncular  schedule.  They  are  not  caused  by  greenhouse  jases—but  rapid  global  warming  due  to  the  enhanced 
greenhouse  effect  could  dramaucally  alter  the  patterr,s  of  upper  atmospheric  winds  and  ocean  currents  in  ways  which 
destabilize  the  atmosphere  tor  decades  to  come.  These  changes  in  the  physical  behavior  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean 
may  increase  both  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of  extreme  weather  events. 

What  the  recent  experience  oi  extreme  weather  events  has  illustrated  is  how  sensitive  modem  societies  are  to  even 
small  chances  in  the  weather.  These  episodes  have  also  showed  that  some  of  our  instirjtio.Ts  are  no;  well  positioned 
to  respond  to  rapid  changes  in  envirofuTienul  conditions.  Hurricane  .\ndrew  demonstrated  'ii^ii  some  traditional 
.American  building  techniques  i  and  traditional  practices  of  building  inspection  i  are  inadeq-ute :  ^  meet  ;he  challenges 
of  extreme  '.veather  events  --  like  the  hundred-year  hurricane.  Forrunately,  very  few  .A.Tiericans  ,ost  their  lives  in 
this  terrible  episode,  but  Hurr.cane  .\ndrew  nonetheless  pUced  encrmoui  >iress  on  IocjI  ;ru-ir-uo::i  .\nd  on  many 
average  .■American  ia:n;!ies.  Whiie  the  los^  of  human  hie  was  limited.  HaTicane  .\nc:^H  c'ea".ed  r.ver  S5  billion 
of  economc  losses,  stressing  school  systems,  water  "ireaiment  facihtie";.  and  insurance  companies  across  southern 
Florida. 

By  Cv.rr.par. son.  the  desuTJCiion  caused  by  extreme  weatlier  events  m  developing  coun'ries  has  been  (and  will  bei 
e\  fi  mere  severe.  Rela^:^■ely  speaking,  the  damages  caused  by  anotjier  hundred-year  b!-\-:ii-Himcane  Hugo  which 
struck  tw.-  years  earlier  m  Jamaica- were  much  more  devastating;  hundrevls  of  lives  were  los;.  more  eian a  hun^dred 
thousand  were  displaced  and  ecnnomic  damages  exceeded  more  than  -i"'  percent  ol  the  annu,;l  (r:ross  National 
Proauct  of  the  inland.  In  both  cases,  local  uisutuuons  wore  ,11-prepared  to  deal  with  L'le  local  environmentai 
damaee<;  or  the  dislocation  of  recional  economies. 
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Scientists  tocia>  understand  the  broad  outlines  of  the  global  changes  that  would  result  from  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  in  emissior^  of  greenhouse  gases..  On  average,  scientists  expect  that  the  intensity  cf  the  global  hydrological 
cycle  will  intensify  by  about  3-7  percent  with  a  buildup  equivalent  to  doubling  the  pre-industrial  concentration  of 
carbcr.  dioxide.  But  much  is  still  uncertain  Most  important,  no  one  can  now  predict  with  confidence  ti\e  precise 
distribution  cf  reK:onal  impacts  that  will  result  from  global  warming.  For  example,  our  understanding  of  the  global 
hydrological  system  is  sufficiently  poor  that  we  cannot  even  say.  for  sure,  which  areas  will  become  drier  and  which 
will  be  wener.  We  do  not  now  know  whether  the  addiiiona!  precipitation  will  follow  traditional  distributional 
panenis.  will  ni'ii:e  old  deserts  bloom  or  will  mean  that  the  frequency  of  severe  storms  will  increase  dramaiically. 


UNCERT.4INTY,  NON-LCVEARIFi'  AM)  SURPRISES 

Rapid  cliniaie  chance  due  lo  the  enhanced  greenhouse  effect  cculd  increa-ie  the  probability  o:  extreme  weather 
events  recurring  duiinc  the  next  several  decades,  adding  signilicantlv  to  the  piessures  lacmc  ,^unar,  s-cieties  and 
natural  e^osssienii  tiiat  urt  aireudy  under  stress.  No  one  cu.  say  with  cerijii.ty  that  any  of  'Jie  ipecii..:  wva-^'ier 
anomalies  rhd  we  have  recenth  observed  have  been  caused  'oy  ;he  stead:l>  increasing  atmospheric  ccncer.traiions 
of  ere<:■I'llou,^e  cases.  But  as  the  climate  system  moves  tew  ar  J  a  ne« .  warmer  equilibrium  state,  we  can  expect  that 
uie  turmoil  ,.wiUseJ  by  un.-cttied  weatlier  pd'.iems  will  coiuinui'  and  even  iiicrejse.  N  •neL'^.eless.  current  scieniiiic 
knowie.-'ge  is  insutiicient  in  deterirune  how.  where,  cr  when  the  eifecis  of  climate  change  ••viil  prov.vKe  additional 
exi'enences  oi  extreme  ueather  events  m  the  future. 

There  are  other  •.mporrani  uncertainties  as  well.  Scientists  kno«  that  the  lorces  'hat  cortrc;  local  and  regional 
cliinate<  rei'ect  the  -.nieraction  oi  a  set  of  closely  coupled,  non-lmear  s>sti.'ms.  .As  we  alter  the  radiation  balance 
of  tlic  jtmosphfre--tJ'ie  Jriving  force  that  controls  tlie  interaction  of  these  bysienii--«.e  expect  tliat  some  of  the 
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responses  of  these  natural  systems  will  be  "surprises".  Due  to  feedback  mechanisms  which  are  not  fully  understood 
today,  at  some  pomt  in  the  future  we  are  likely  to  cross  critical  thresholds  in  the  response  functions  of  these 
systeins—entering  a  regime  in  which  a  small  additional  injection  of  pollutants  will  produce  a  big  change  in  the 
system's  response. 

Among  the  nfost  impcrtani  uncertainties  are  the  responses  of  the  terrestrial  and  maruie  biota  to  changes  in 
temperature,  precipitation,  and  panial  pressure  of  greenhouse  gases.  In  some  cases,  for  exanple.  economically 
important  plant  species  have  shown  Increased  growth  and  improved  water  use  efficiency.  In  other  cases,  food  crops 
have  been  negali^•ely  affected  by  increases  in  temperaaire  or  carbon  dio.xide  concenu-aijon.  Some  important  grains 
may  not  produce  the  high  yield  levels  we  have  come  ;o  expect--and  to  depend  on  in  an  era  of  increasing  human 
populations^  Prehminan.'  research  indicates,  lor  example,  that  the  four  most  widely  used  strains  of  nee  cultivated 
today  could  experience  a  decline  in  fertility  cf  up  to  90  percent  when  exposec  to  temperatures  iust  4  C  higher  tlian 
the  ones  we  currently  observe. 

0"J.er  types  of  feeJba^ks  iru-.y  be  of  smaller  imir.ediate  impact  on  hun\ii".s  bu:  more  Cnucal  f.'  the  rate  ef  change 
in  future  climate,  .\mor.g  'i\oie  tha;  are  still  uncertain  are  the  eriect;  of  increasing  temperature  cm  soil 
microorganisms  and  on  subsunace  deposits  oi  methane  gas.  Warmer  re.T.peratures  may  increase  the  respiration  oi 
sci!  irucroorgaiiis.ms,  providing  a  strong  positive  feedback  to  Uie  chmiiie  systeni  that  could  rap'.dlv  increase  the  flux 
ot  carb.-ind;.iX'de  tuthe  aim"  sphere  intemperiie  regions.  In  the  cold  polar  regions.  «'-:ere  surface  uarminc  is  likely 
tT  be  amplified  'uo  to  three  Times  above  the  global  average,  enhanced  warming  could  melt  the  permafrost  in  some 
areas  and  release  large  amounus  of  inediane  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  pussible  Uut  these  Jiethane  deposits--^  Inch  have 
been  U'apped  for  th'''Usands  oi  years  under  the  frozen  soil  as  hydrated  complexes—could  be  freel>  released  to  the 
atmosphere,  enhancing  the  greenhouse  effect.  If  il\  of  the  trapped  methane  were  released,  it  could  double  the 
current  carbon  content  of  the  Earths  atmosphere. 
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It  is  certain  that  temperature  rise  due  to  the  enhanced  greenhouse  effect  would  not  just  occur  on  land,  but  would 
also  affect  the  86  percent  of  the  world  that  is  covered  with  water.  Increases  in  sea  surface  temperature  (combined 
with  exposure  to  other  anthropogenic  pollutants)  have  been  linked  to  large-scale  starvation  among  the  coral  species 
Ciai  are  the  principal  stcrm-detense  of  many  island  communities.  In  addition,  recent  epidemiological  research 
suggests  that  rising  sea  surface  temperawres  in  near-shore  areas  may  have  significantly  altered  the  lifecycles  of  the 
pathoger^s  that  cause  cholera--contributing  to  tlie  drdmatic  rise  in  Cus  disease  seen  in  the  last  decade  in  Latin 
America. 

The  in^in  message  in  all  this  is  simple.  Due  to  a  rapidly  e.ipanding  research  effort  the  scientific  community  has 
leameu  much  about  the  dynamics  of  climate  change.  Yet  we  still  do  not  know  enough  to  predict  the  regional 
impacts  oi  global  warming  with  certainty  or  to  forecast  the  future  partem  of  extreme  weather  events.  We  do  not 
now  kno'A  what  will  L^iggtr  future  ncn-luiear  episodes  in  the  response  of  the  climate  system  to  small  increases  m 
the  concentration  of  greenhouse  gases.  But  we  dc  .^lave  enough  iniormation  to  act  wisely  and  'o  make  prudent 
public  policy  choices  that  can  manage  future  risks. 


BirV'ING  A  LITTLE  INSURANCE 

Our  position  is  similar  to  that  of  many  pjrents  with  young  children.  They  know  L^at  they  and  Cieir  children  wiU 
be  exposed  to  stress  and  disease  in  the  environments  in  which  they  must  live  and  work.  Thev  expeo:  that  at  some 
unscheduled  point,  one  cir  ano'her  member  of  the  lar.ily  will  fall  ill.  Bu:  they  cannot  now  know  the  tirmr.g  or  the 
seventy  of  Ciat  future  illness.  T^iey  can  ignore  this  possibility  since  they  io  not  kTiow  for  >ure  that  one  or  mere 
of  iliem  w:ll  become  sick.  Or  ihey  can  take  a  few  sunpie  steps  in  ad^  ance  to  hrrut  tlie  rusk.  Tliey  can  choose  to 
follow  a  healthy  diet,  abstam  from  smoking,  avoid  dnics.  forego  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  get  reeular  exercise. 
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And  to  address  the  risks  that  cannot  be  avoided  or  muiimized,  tliey  can  invest  in  some  basic  msurance.  A  similar 
opportunir>'  is  available  for  c>ur  country  and  our  economy. 

We  cannot  now  knew  what  the  eiiecis  of  climate  change  due  to  the  greenhouse  effect  w  ill  be  on  our  economy  and 
on  our  people.  But  we  can  take  some  steps  to  minimize  the  risks.  We  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of  experiencing 
rapid  climate  change  by  reducing  our  national  contribution  to  global  emissions  of  these  gases.  .Aj'.d  we  can  increase 
the  resilience  of  .American  society  and  of  international  institutions  to  the  effects  of  climate  change  that  cannot  be 
avoided  by  building  up  local  institutions  and  strengthening  local  economies. 

The  key  to  a  prudent  response  tc  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change  lies  in  trusting  our  people  and  the  free  market. 
We  must  use  the  market  to  promote  mvestment  in  industries  that  will  increase  the  economic  development  of  'he 
country  witiiout  contributing  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases.  And  we  can  make 
.American  socie'y  more  resilient  to  the  impacts  of  climate  change  by  »irengthenine  traclitiona!  institutions.  In  so 
doing,  we  Can  create  new  high-wage  jobs  at  home  and  demonstrate  intemjtionai  leadership  abroad. 


REVISING  THENATIONAL  IN.\CTION  PLAN  FOR  CLINUTE  CHANGE:  Planning  for 

a  Stronger  .America 

The  Nation^;  .Action  Plan  ^-ubmined  by  the  Bush  .Adininistratjon  will  not  accomplish  either  of  Liiese  ^ojIs.  Tlie  Buih 
Climate  Plan  i.<  not.  m  any  true  sense,  an  action  plan  to  respond  to  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change.  .Aithrugh  it 
does  not  violate  the  letter  of  the  U.S.  commitment  under  the  Framework  Convention  on  C'lmate  Change,  it  ciearly 
contTjvenes  the  intent  of  tJie  new  treaty.  Reflec.iiia  what  itie  country  was  already  douig  absent  concerns  about 
clima:e  change  or  our  obligations  under  the  Frimework  Convention,  the  program  pr.oposed  at  the  eie'enih  hti,.'  b\ 
the  Bush  .Adrrunivtratior  is  a  plan  for  national  inacticm. 
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The  Bush  Plan,  introduced  at  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Negotiating  Comminee.  held  in  Geneva 
in  December  19^2.  was  a  clear  anempt  to  limit  the  options  of  the  incoming  Clinton  Administration  and  to  preempt 
Lhe  role  of  the  new  Administration  in  future  negotiauons.  on  climate  change.  It  was  introduced  without 
Congressional  review  and  prior  to  a  period  o:  public  comment.  As  a  result,  it  is  an  unorganized  collage  of  stale 
Ideas  and  old  programs,  cobbled  together  at  the  last  nuniue  without  any  underlying  strategic  direction  or  plan.  It 
will  nut  serve  tlie  country  or  the  planet  well.  This  very  conservative-one  might  even  say  retrograde-approach  must 
be  fundamentally  re-worked.  The  Bush  Plan  precludes  the  United  States  from  making  a  just  and  adequate 
contribution  to  the  achievement  ot  the  objectives  of  the  Convention  outlined  in  .'^ticle  I  (United  Nations,  1992;. 
It  does  net  assist  the  country  or  the  world  in  stabilizing  the  cc  ncentration  of  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere 
at  a  ICN  el  which  will  avoid  significant  anthropogenic  disruption  of  the  global  climate  system.  .\s  the  world's  largest 
emitter  ci  greer.^iouse  gases,  we  can—and  indeed  must— do  better  than  this.  The  eco.nonuc  development  of  our 
couniry  ^ind  the  quality  of  our  planetary  environment  depends  on  it 

Nonetheless,  the  .National  .Action  Plan  is  not  wholly  wiUiout  merit  and  should  not  be  discarded  er.  bloc.  It  is  a 
useful  loi'naation.  an  indicator  of  what  a  Busmess-As-L'sxil  stritegy  might  look  like.  The  .i.-Ltlysi^  Liat  went  into 
•ihe  prepuran-in  :■:  thiS  plan  should  be  retained.  It  should  be  treated  as  an  armex  to  a  real  Natioiu;  .\ciion  Plan, 
developed  jomtlv  by  Congress  and  the  .Administration,  and  designed  to  strengthen  the  .American  economy  while 
remforcmt  trjdiuOiial  .American  values  of  thrift,  stewardi-.'^jp.  and  suinn  btisiness  sen-.e. 

To  achieve  the  c:  mplemeniary  goals  of  strengthening  the  ecrncm.y  and  protecting  the  env  ironment.  the  new  National 
.Action  Flan  mu»;  embrace  liie  spint  cS  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Convention  signed  at  the  Earili  Sumiriii  last  June. 
The  [  's  m.f.<i  rui:e  a  iirrr.  commiiment  to  stabilize  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  at  'heir 
l-j'-j.  1  level  and  i^en  begin  to  reduce  them  from  this  level  before  the  bej'inning  of  the  new  century.  To  achieve  these 
goals  while  nukiiig  U.S.  industry  more  competitive  and  L*~.e  economy  niore  energy  efficient  'aiU  t.-ke  a  dramatic 
assertion  of  U.S.  leadership.  T^.e  U.S.  should  re-enter  the  clirriate  nego'iations  prepared  to  move  aggressively  toward 
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reducing  domestic  emissions  while  building  'Jie  basis  for  new  paraierships  between  I'.S.  firms  and  their  counterparts 
in  the  private  sector  oi  developing  countries.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  apply  the  best  of  American  technology  to 
reducing  the  risks  of  rapid  climate  change. 

Building  on  the  basis  of  the  President's  Economic  Plaa  the  U.S.  must  use  market  mecharusms  to  increase  the 
economic  efficiency  of  energy  use  at  home.  But  to  demonstrate  the  leadership  that  our  friends  and  allies  are  now 
looking  for  from  Washington,  we  must  go  further  still.  We  must  make  a  ccmmitment  to  introduce  a  set  of  energy 
efliciency  measures,  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  as  cost-effective  today,  mail  new  leased  or  constructed 
space  operated  by  and  for  the  federal  government. 

We  ma>i  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  .American  people  by  givmg  them  true  and  complete  information  about  the  real 
price  01  energy.  We  must  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  to  reflect  the  full  economic  and  envu'onmental  costs  of 
petroleum  supply  ^nd  use.  I  suggest  an  additional  gasclme  ta,\  staninc  next  month  of  S'.'f.U  per  gallon  and 
inc-easmk'  by  S'i.02  per  gallon  per  month  for  the  next  four  years.  This  shcjld  be  conplememed  by  a  program  to 
pay  .Amencjrb.  i:  retire  old  polluting  vehic'es  ui  exchange  for  a  CjsI"!  payme::t  from  tlie  government.  In  additior_ 
a  program  should  be  instituted  to  increase  'he  excise  tax  on  cars  and  hght  trucks  that  achie\  e  less  "han  the  Corporate 
.Average  Fuel  Economy  standard  in  the  year  of  their  m.anui3crure.  One  appr.-ach  would  charge  the  purchaser  a  tax 
-jt  SI  ■"■'0  per  mile  per  gall-in  (mpgi  below  the  standard  for  the  first  10  mp^.  S2'>!":-  per  inpg  for  velucles  that  fall 
between  :  1  and  2  ■  mpg  Delow  the  standard,  and  S.'^OOO  per  mpg  for  vehicles  i.'-.ai  fall  betw  een  2 1  and  .^0  mpg  below 
the  (~.AFE  standard.  The  money  raised  by  this  excise  tax  uould  be  divided  be;ween  the  old  car  bounty"  described 
abjve  and  a  set  of  rebates  for  cars  that  achieve  efficiency  levels  abo\e  the  CAFE  standard.  F'.r  example,  vehicles 
that  are  1-1"  mpg  above  the  standard  could  receive  S25u  p^r  npS-  ^e-^-icles  Uiat  are  1 1-2'>  tnpg  above  the  standard 
might  receive  >500  per  mpg.  and  vehicles  more  than  21  mp.g  above  ihe  standard  i.night  receive  -S'75i.'  per  mpg.  This 
type  of  "feebate"  program  was  proposed  by  the  Center  for  Global  Change  and  adopted  by  tlie  Maryland  legislamre 
but  struck  d.;wn  bv  the  couns  because  it  violated  federal  laws.    We  should  change  the  federal  statute. 
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The  gasoline  tax  stiould  be  supplemented  by  an  increased  tax  on  electricity  that  reflect^  the  carbon  content  of  the 
fuels  used  to  generate  it.  The  electricity  tax  should  be  nude  revenue  neutral  by  the  adoption  of  a  se'.  oi  tax  credits 
for  mvestments  made  by  individuals  or  firms  that  increase  the  efficiency  of  electricity  end-use. 

BUILDING  NEW  PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  A  STRONGER  ECONOMY 

Although  these  domestic  actions  are  necessary  to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  a  comprehensive  strategy  on 
climate  change,  they  are  not  enough  to  achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  in  the  Framework  Convention  on  Climate 
Change.  The  L'.S.  mast  take  the  lead  at  the  international  level  as  well.  This  .Administration  must  promote  an  era 
of  new  partnerships  between  U.S.  firnis  and  their  counterparts  m  developing  countries.  These  paruierships  and  joui: 
venmres  must  be  directed  toward  the  co-development  of  new  technologies  that  can  suppon  the  naiionai  development 
objectives  o:  the  receiving  countries  wfiUe  minimLZmg  iong-term  damage  '.o  the  environment. 

Energy  supply  ar.d  use  .s  a  key  sector  in  which  to  promote  such  pdrtnerships  Even  today.  U.S.  tectnrlogy  m  rna:;> 
ireas  of  rcne\\  able  energy  systems  and  energy  e!iicienc>  ;mprovemenis  leads  the  v^rrli.  \Ur.\  r.e\  elrpmg  countries. 
jlreaJy  desperately  shcrt  'f  relutle  energy  must  expand  bcih  tlieir  supphe*  of  energy  jjid  their  eiftrti  to  increj.5e 
energy  efficiency  in  the  coirimg  decades.  Reneuable  energy  systems  and  energy  etiiciency  technologies  otier  cne 
im.p-.Tt ant  waj  to  meet  s.:^me  oi  tne.se  energy  cemands  wn:ie  limif.ng  the  rite  .M  growth  in  per  cip.ia  emissions  ;: 
greeiU'iouse  gases  from  de\  eloping  countries 

To  facilitate  new  partnerships  m  the  energy  sector,  the  C  S  should  build  on  the  recent  successful  experience  m  Lhis 
arej  ontlie  part  u!  tiie  L.S.  .'\gency  for  latemjtiona!  De\eiLpinent.  L  S  AID  lias  operated  tl.e  Pru^Tamto  .Accelerate 
the  Commercialization  of  Energy  Research  iP.ACEF. )  in  India  for  the  las'  three  years  This  successful  program, 
utili/es  a  revolving  fund  to  encc.urage  the  development  of  new  partnerships  by  providing  the  risk  capital  necessa.-y 
to  initiate  tlie  venture.  V^'Tien  the  \'enture  le.ids  to  a  commercial  product,  the  initial  cash  inilux  is  returned  as  would 
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be  any  conven'iona!  loan.  Progranis  oi  this  type  shoul.i  be  exu  nrfed  u  cf^er  countries  and  to  other  resions.  By 
promctinc  uiese  nev  pa^ner^.^ip^.  lacihtatine  the  !aur..:hu;s  of  joint  \ent'.j-es  and  the  equiuble  sharini  o!  the 
resulting  ecnomic  renrs.  U.e  t.S.  goverr.inent  can  pronicti  '  braiid  of  enMio:imer,u.l  activism  Uui  is  gcyJ  for 
American  iirms  as  wei'.  as  the  global  envuonment 

Aiunher  impertj.-ii  opp i-riuiuty  for  promoting  tlie  goals  l.:  -he  ^lii.iate  C-nventior.  lies  in  a  drive  lo  develop  a  iieu 
.ntematicnal  netw  ork  o!  Centers  of  Excellence  on  Renew  a. Me  Energy  Systems  and  Energy  Efiiciency  Technol-rgies. 
This  new  network,  m-'deled  in  pan  on  the  successful  Ccnsui.itive  Group  on  International  Agriculrural  ''Cesearch 
iCGlARi.  wouji  be  built  c-i  of  existing  institutions,  mcsiiy  m  developir.g  countries  but  uiih  some  participation  in 
indu<;tr!al  cfjunirtes  as  well.  The  network,  with  one  inf'inir-on  • :  ,'ach  region  f>Tomoting  tJis  accelerated  market 
development  ^i  each  major  renewable  energy  technologv.  woulu  suncort  ins'tutional  s'rongthening  and  capacity 
build-nj  m  if.e  >icveloping  world.  Tf.e  regional  centers  v  oulJ  act  in  each  region  as  a  'i^cruni  for  Lbe  piJiviLtion 
of  new  par'nsrsa:p<i.  The  centers  would  engage  in  market  evaluation.  c?ntrac-  Itaison.  an^i  the  identiiicition  of 
prctrjsing  appi. cations  for  renewables  in  the  region.  By  conducting  applied  research,  they  would  generate  reliable 
data  on  the  iv.-,:;ability  of  renewable  resources  and  mauitain  a  directory  of  firnis  and  institutions  that  could  be 
competent  par::.ers  in  the  development  ot  new  'echncl.'Sies  The  support  of  such  a  network  is  currently  under 
consideration  ji  me   World  Bank  and  in  I.'  S.  AID.    These  efforts  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Congress. 

Beyond  thie  support  of  regional  centers  of  excellence  to  promote  renewable  energy  system.'-  a  -,d  energy  efficiency 
technologies,  the  Clinton  .Admirustration  should  suppon  a  general  change  in  direction  for  the  mainstream  lending 
of  the  World  B.irJ;  at^d  the  programi  of  the  Global  Environrient  Fac'':ty  (GFFj.  Ii^  the  case  cf  the  World  Bank, 
the  Admimstrat'on  shculd  press  for  a  greater  enphasis  on  integrated  resource  planning  and  demand  side  management 
m  the  energy  sector.  It  should  require  tha'  every  new  power  sector  loan  devote  at  least  20  percent  of  the  proceeds 
to  measures  to  uxrease  energy  efficiency  and  otlierwise  limit  the  environmental  impacts  of  energy  .supply  and  use. 
In  the  case  of  the  GEF.  the  new  Administration  should  push  for  a  broad  interpreution  of  the  incremental  cost  clause 
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of  the  Climate  Convention,  providing  significant  support  for  institutional  strengthening  and  capacity  building 
activities  in  recipient  countries.  In  general,  the  GEF  should  be  urged  to  support  development-oriented  projects  that 
liave  a  significant  benefit  to  the  environment  and  not  be  limited  to  environmental  projects  tliat  may  ha\e  an 
incidental  benefit  tor  development.  This  orientation  is  necessary'  to  assure  the  equitable  distribution  oi  the  upcoming 
replenishment  of  the  GEF  and  to  maintam  the  enthusiastic  participation  ol  developing  countries  m  the  INC. 

To  demonstrate  the  commitment  of  this  Administration  to  leadership  on  international  economic  development  and 
the  protection  of  the  global  environment,  the  President  should  prepare  a  major  environmental  address  to  be  delivered 
this  spring  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  This  speech  should  cover  not  just  the  risks  of  rapid  climate 
change,  but  the  fu!!  gamut  of  environmental  issues  that  lace  the  mtemational  community  today.  It  should  reaffirm 
the  commitment  made  by  the  President  during  the  fall  campaign  to  stabilize  U.S.  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  at 
the  199'"'  level--bu:  it  must  go  well  beyonU  that  easy  step.  It  must  position  tiie  U.S.  as  the  world  leader  on  Cie 
development  o:  en^  ironm.ental  technologies  and  the  charripion  of  those  who  would  reduce  environmer."a!  degradation 
m  Cie  developing  world  by  promoting  L'le  status  of  women  and  eradicating  poverty.  .A  whole-hearted  commitment 
b\  the  U.S.  ti'  these  goals  will  not  only  eiiiiance  our  status  m  ilie  world  commuriity.  it  wiU  open  up  nevA  markets 
for  .American  bu>.nesses  and  help  lo  save  the  global  environmen:  for  our  chii'lren. 

CONCLISIONS 

In  surrjnary.  the  C'.inton  .Administration  must  meet  the  challenge  of  US,  commitments  to  the  Climate  Cor.  venti.-in 
by  crmj-'leiely  re-workuig  the  U.S.  National  .Action  Plan  I'smg  the  old  plan  as  an  annex,  the  new  plan  sh.-^u'.d 
eniphasize  new  and  additional  efforts  in  tlie  U.S.  to  reduce  our  energy-related  domestic  emassi.'ns  A  j-reenhjuse 
gases.  It  should  aiso  outline  specific  programs  for  increasing  the  resiliency  of  U.S.  society  to  the  types  of  weather 
and  climate  changes  thatmight  accompany  a  global  warmmg  due  to  the  enhanced  greenh'^use  eiiect.  These  should 
include  a  compk':e  prohibition  on  subsidized  timber  sales,  expanded  efforts  to  protect  and  conserve  tlie  quality  of 
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U.S.  soils  and  forests,  and  measures  to  reduce  t!ie  risk  of  damage  lo  v-ulnerable  I'.S.  coastal  zones.  In  addition,  ihe 
.Administration  should  move  aggressively  :o  promote  new  partnerships  between  L'.S.  firms  and  their  counterpans 
in  developing  cuuntries  to  accelerate  the  co-develcpmem  and  deploytneiit  of  renewable  eneigy  technologies  and 
energy  efficiency  devices.  It  should  encourage  a  shift  in  the  composition  of  lending  and  aid  programs  to  stress  the 
development  of  these  critical  technologies.  Perhaps  most  important,  this  Artminisiration  must  end  the  institutional 
deception  of  the  American  people.  We  mubi  ha\  e  faith  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  average  .Americans  to  use 
honest  market  signals  about  the  real  price  of  energy.  If  we  can  stop  lieing  to  the  .American  people  about  energy--by 
making  the  price  of  tuels  reflect  the  full  economic  and  envirnnmental  cost  of  energy  supply  and  use--we  can  build 
our  economy  on  tJie  basis  of  a  sustainable  energy  fuuire.  TTus  is  the  challenge  of  the  climate  '.isue  for  tl-;e  Clinton 
.Aoministration.  If  we  can  meet  this  challenge  squarely  today,  we  can  build  both  a  strong  nation  and  a  clean 
environment. 
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Additional  Information  from  Mr.  Lashof  responding  to  question 
from  Mr.  Ballenger  at  pp.  64-65. 

The  average  person  exhales  about  2  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide  per 
day.   So  1000  people  breathing  for  an  hour  would  produce  about  90 
pounds  of  carbon  dioxide.   This  is  about  the  same  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  that  is  produced  by  one  person  driving  an  average 
car  (with  a  fuel  economy  of  20  miles  per  gallon)  for  80  miles, 
say  one  round-trip  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.   In  fact, 
the  average  American  produces  56  times  as  much  carbon  dioxide 
from  fossil  fuel  consumption  as  from  food  consumption  (which  is 
released  through  breathing).   Also,  the  carbon  in  food  is 
recycled  when  plants  remove  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere  as 
food  is  grown. 
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STATEMBNT  O?   DANA  ROHIlAfiACHSR ,    MZNBER  OF  CONGRESS 

BS70RS  THX 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ECONOMIC  POUCY,  TRADS  AND  ENVtROMNSNT 

OP  THB 
BOUSE  CONNITTES  OK  POREIOM  APPAIB8 

March  1,  1993 

Mr.  Cbaixaan  and  r«llow  M«nb*ra  of  th«  6ubconBlt:ha»: 

It  haa  ooma  to  xay  atcenrlen  tha-b  aoma  paopla  ara  auggaatlng 
that,  wban  tha  Bush  Adninlatration  proDul^atad  tha  U.S.  National 
Action  Plan  concaming  tha  iaaua  of  petantial  global  olijnata 
obanga.  oosanonly  oallad  the  "USNAP/*  it  did  ao  in  tha  dark  of 
night  in  a  laat-minuta  af fort  to  preempt  the  Clinton  Adalniatra- 
tion  on  that  iaportant  policy  matter.  That  ia  a  oompiata  ais* 
oharaotariiation  of  what  happened,  and  I  want  this  sutooanmittaa'a 
raoord  to  raflaot  the  facts  accurately. 

By  ita  tar»a,  the  united  Nationa  Pranawork  Convention  on 
Cliaata  change  doea  not  enter  into  force  ~  that  ia,  become 
legally  binding  —  until  90  daya  following  ita  ratification  by  50 
nationa.  Only  about  12  nationa  have  ratified  the  Convention  ao 
far.  and  tha  United  States  was  the  firat  induatrialieed  nation  to 
do  so.   So,  although  nora  than  ISO  nations  have  signed  the  Con- 
vention, the  furtl^ez'  requiraoent  of  ratification  naans  that  tha 
Convention  likely  will  not  enter  into  force  until  sonetisa  in  the 
spring  of  1994. 

Article  4,  Paragraph  2  of  the  Convention,  among  other 
things,  rsquirss  induitrialized  nations  to  adopt  polioiss  and 
measures  to  linit  greanhouaa  gas  ssissions  and  to  raport  thereon 
and  on  the  projected  reisults  of  such  polioiaa  and  meaauraa.  The 
raport  is  to  be  furnished  to  tha  conference  of  the  Parties,  the 
suprens  body  of  the  Convention,  oonsisting  of  all  parties  to  tha 
Convention.  However,  the  conference  of  the  Parties  doss  not  cone 
into  being  until  aft^r  the  convention  enters  into  fores. 

The  Convention!  was  negotiated  by  an  international  body, 
eetablishad  by  the  U^.N.  Senaral  Asseably,  the  Intergovemiaental 
Negotiating  Cosmittele  for  a  Framework  Convention  on  cliaata 
Change  —  the  INC.   irhe  XNC  reoogniBSd  that,  becauaa  of  tha 
ratification  requireiaent,  there  necessarily  would  be  delay  in  the 
industrialized  nations'  submitting  thsir  reports  on  climate 
change  policlea  and  bcaaures  pursuant  to  the  mechanlan  estab- 
lished by  the  Convewtion.   so,  on  May  9,  1992,  the  very  day  that 
it  approved  the  text?  of  the  Convention,  the  INC  adopted  what  was 
called  a  "prompt  a^rt  ceaolution." 
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That  rMolu^io^  "Invited"  natlonB  •llglbla  to  sign  tha  Con- 
vention "to  cosnnunicate  a«  aoan  aa  feaaibla  to  tha  head  of  the 
■earatariat  in'omatlon  iragarding  maasuraa  conalBtent  vlth  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  pending  ite  antzy  into  force.*' 
(empbaaia  added) . 

in  ny  view,  the  prior  Adainietration'a  publication  of  the 
UflMAP  in  Oeceaber  iB9a,  at  a  meeting  of  the  mc,   wee  nothing 
other  than  our  nation's  honoring  the  INC  a  proaqpt  start  raaola- 
tien. 

Bat,  there  is  nera.  During  the  oouraa  of  negotiation  of 
the  Convention,  the  u.s.  publicly  coamitted  to  early  publication 
of  ite  national  aotlon  plan  ooneeming  olima^a  change.   Indeed, at 
the  "sarth  suBBDit**  in  Rio,  in  June  1992,  whioh  vas  long  before 
the  election  and  ove^  bafor*  Hr.  Clinton  vai  nominated,  Yreeident 
Bueh  —  reportedly  tk,,  the  urging  of  EPA  Administrator  Bill  Reilly 
—  celled  upon  induetrlalltad  nations  to  come  forth  with  their 
reepective  national  aotien  plana  by  the  firat  of  1993. 

Thia  wae  an  effeotive  challenge  to  the  European  CoasunltVi 
irtilob,  althouoh  it  had  angaged  in  aubstantial  political  rhetoric 
about  "atahillKing"  jita  cOj  eaieaions  at  199C  levele  by  the  year 
200O1  actually  bad  no  aaread  plan  for  aohiavlng  ite  odsjeotive. 
And,  I  might  add,  it  atill  does  not* 

Having  publicly  oUallenged  other  nations  to  put  their 
national  action  plana  on  the  tahle  by  the  first  of  1993 «  the 
Adnlnlatration  hardly  could  have  avoided  doing  ao  itself.  The 
l&st  international  oocasion  to  do  so,  by  than  deadline,  was  the 
INC  meeting  in  Geneva  in  Dacembar. 

So,  whan  we  looX  at  the  faots,  tha  prior  Administration's 
publloatlon  of  the  Usnap  not  only  waa  puriuant  to  the  IMC  a 
prompt  atart  resolution,  but  also  made  good  en  the  public  eooBit- 
nent  of  the  Presidant  of  the  united  statea,  made  long  before  the 
eleotion. 

We  also  should  recognise  that  tha  USMAP  was  developed  aa  a 
result  of  an  intaragency  deliberativa  preoeaa  partioipatad  in  by 
all  relevant  Executive  Branch  departments  and  agencies,  including 
EPA  and  the  council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Moreovar,  publication  ot   the  U8NAF  %raB  accompanied  by  a 
Daoaabar  a  Federal  Ragistar  notioa,  which  invited  the  public  to 
ooament  on  the  USNAP.  The  comment  period  expires  next  week. 

X  shall  look  jforward  to  being  enlightenad  on  these  import- 
ant iaauee  not  onlyf  by  tastimony  of  tha  witnesses  seleotad  for 
today's  hearing,  bu|t  by  the  publio'a  comments  that  were  invited 
by  the  prior  Administration. 
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Testimony  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
March  9.  1993 

Patrick  J.  Michaels 

Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 

University  of  Virginia 

Virginia  State  Climatologist 

This  testimony  does  not  represent  any  official  view  of  the  University  of  Virginia  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  but  rather  is  the  personal  testimony  of  Patrick  J.  Michaels, 
tendered  under  the  traditional  protection  of  academic  freedom. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  my  testimony  on  the  problem  of  global  warming  and  the  enhanced 
greenhouse  effect. 

While  this  hearing  is  primarily  concerned  with  policy,  one  must  ask  an  important  question 
before  proceeding  with  that  policy:  do  the  facts  warrant  any  considerable  expenditure  to 
remediate  global  warming?  I  believe  that  they  do  not;  rather,  the  facts  indicate  that 
projections  of  the  amount  and  effects  of  global  warming  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been  based  upon  a  forecast  that  is  already  failing. 

Consequently,  my  testimony  centers  around  disparities  that  have  arisen  between  forecasts 
of  global  warming  and  actual  observations.  The  implication  is  that  the  political  process  has 
intervened  in  a  scientific  issue  before  that  science  had  matured. 

Four  years  ago  I  testified  to  the  Subcommitee  on  Energy  and  Power  that  the  politically 
popular  vision  of  global  warming  caused  by  an  enhanced  greenhouse  effect--ecological  and 
agricultural  chaos  caused  by  dramatic  daytime  heating,  and  meters  of  sea  level  rise--was 
flawed.  I  emphasized  that  the  observed  data  on  climatic  change  had,  even  then,  indicated 
that  projected  warming  had  not  occurred  in  the  regions  in  which  it  was  forecast  to  be  most 
pronounced.  Fiuther.  I  pointed  out  that  one  very  reliable  set  of  data  (though  limited  to  the 
coterminous  United  States)  indicated  that  almost  all  warming  had  taken  place  at  night. 
which  is  a  benign  climatic  change. 

Since  my  original  testimony.  I  have  on  several  occasions  been  asked  to  speak  before  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  this  subject.  In  each  succeeding  testimonial,  additional  evidence 
has  been  presented  that  bolsters  my  original  view.  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  state  that  my 
original  view,  once  thought  of  as  heretical  by  some  in  the  Congress,  is  now  becoming  j 
mainstream  scientific  svnthesisof  the  global  warming  orobiem. 
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Science  proceeds  by  entertaining  hypotheses  that  can  be  supported  by  observed  data.  In 
the  case  of  global  warming,  the  most  refined  hypotheses  we  have  are  known  collectively  as 
General  Circulation  Climate  Models  (GCMs).  A  typical  example  of  this  type  of 
calculation,  taken  from  Schlesinger  and  Mitchell  (1986)  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  salient 
features  are  the  projection  of  overall  average  warming  and  the  concentration  of  that 
warming  in  the  highest  latitudes  (the  polar  regions)  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
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Figure  1.  Change  in  mean  temperature  calculated  for  doubling  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide,  December-February  (Northern  Hemisphere  Winter).  These  projections  are  typical 
of  those  of  the  mid- 1 980s  GCMs. 


Together,  the  mean  equilibrium  warming  predicted  by  the  mid-1980's  generation  of  these 
models  for    an  effective  doubling  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  was  4.2°C. 

According  to  data  presented  on  page  246  of  the  1990  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Interi>ovemmen:al  Panel  on  Climuie  Change,  the  earth's  mean  temperature  has  never  been 
on  target  for  that  projection  in  the  last  half-century. 

The  observed  data  on  global  warming  therefore  have  consistently  argued  that  the  me.m 
projections  of  warming  were  overestimated,  both  in  magnitude,  and  in  societal  ar.d 
ecological  effect. 


Following  are  some  examples  of  the  differences  between  forecasts  and  reality  that  hj\c 
arisen: 
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GCM  hypotheses  indicate  that  the  Northern  Hemisphere  should  warm  more  rapidly  than 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  because  land  (which  predominates  in  our  hemisphere)  heats 
faster  than  water.  Has  this  been  the  case? 

The  top  portion  of  Figure  2  (Idsoand  Balling,  1991)  is  a  plot  of  net  carbon  emissions.  This 
actually  underestimates  the  greenhouse  effect  enhancement  because  postwar  increases  in 
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Top:  Global  carbon  emissions. 

Middle:  Northern  Hemisphere  ground-based  temperatures. 

Bottom:  Southern  Hemisphere  ground-based  temperatures. 

GCMs  predict  that  Northern  Hemisphere  should  warm  first  and  fastest.  Fn  fact,  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  stopped  warming  at  the  rate  it  was  warming  as  the  greenhouse 
enhancement  became  important. 
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other  greenhouse  gases  are  not  included.  Nonetheless,  the  dramatic  change  after  World 
War  II  is  evident. 

The  middle  graph  is  the  ENSO-corrected  Northern  Hemisphere  ground-based  temperature 
history  of  Jones  et.  al.,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Energy.  A  search  of  the 
scientific  reference.  The  Citation  Index,  indicates  that  scientists  refer  to  their  ground-based 
temperature  histories  more  than  to  any  others.  An  objective  trend  line  has  been  placed 
through  the  data  from  when  the  record  begins  in  1880  to  when  the  greenhouse 
enhancement  becomes  pronounced,  and  that  trend  is  continued  to  1990.  Every  temperature 
reading  after  the  greenhouse  effect  begins  its  dramatic  rise  is  below  the  warming  trend 
established  beft)re  it  was  enhanced.  The  net  wanning  in  our  hemisphere  since  1935  is 
statistically  indistinguishable  from  zero.  The  Southern  Hemisphere  continues  to  warm, 
although  at  a  somewhat  slower  pace  than  it  did  prior  to  the  greenhouse  enhancement. 

It  is  doubtless  that  some  of  the  warming  at  the  end  of  these  ground-based  histories  results 
from  increasing  urbanization  around  weather  stations  rather  than  true  global  warming.  In 
fact,  if  one  compares  NASA  satellite-sensed  temperatures  since  the  platforms  became 
operational  in  1979  to  the  ground  based  records,  it  is  apparent  that  the  satellite  sees  none  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  warming  trend  that  is  in  the  ground-based  record. 

Figure  3  details  the  satellite  records,  which  are  now  in  their  15th  year.  They  have  been 
monitoring  global  temperature  during  the  period  of  the  most  rapid  enhancement  of  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

It  is  apparent  that  they  find  no  warming.  Further,  the  brief,  but  sharp  cooling  from  the 
1991  volcano  Mt.  Pinatubo  is  very  evident  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  record.  While 
some  have  stated  that  a  correct  prediction  of  cooling  from  Mt.  Pinatubo  would  indicate  an 
analogous  understanding  of  global  warming,  in  fact  that  is  not  the  case.  A  volcano  scatters 
sunlight  and  increases  atmospheric  turbidity,  and  the  concept  of  what  happens  to  the 
daytime  temperature  when  the  sun  goes  behind  a  cloud  is  not  hard  to  appreciate  or  forecast. 
The  results  of  a  greenhouse  enhancement  are  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  in 
fact  the  data  forces  one  to  conclude  that  they  have  been  misapprehended. 

Rather,  the  obvious  signature  of  Mt.  Pinatubo  in  the  satellite  data  indicates  that  the  satellite 
data  (rather  than  the  compxxXtr  ft)  re  casts)  on  global  temperatures  are  correct.  There  is 
simply  no  net  warming  obserwd  in  this  record. 

In  addition,  the  satellite  finds  no  warming  whatsoever  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  which  is  the  region  projected  to  warm  the  most.  This  finding  is  corroborated 
by  a  recent  analysis  of  military  records  over  the  same  region  (Kahl,  1993).  Statements  thai 
this  is  consistent  with  forecasts  (See  Science  News,  1/28/93)  are  simply  in  error,  as 
shown  by  Figure  4. 
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Figure  4a.  Mean  Northern  Hemisphere  temperature  as  measured  by  satellite  (Christy, 
1993).  The  accuracy  of  this  record  is  thought  to  be  iO.OPC.  The  cooling  signature  of  Mt. 
Pinatubo  is  evident,  attesting  to  the  reliability  of  this  record. 
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Figure  4b.  Mean  Southern  Hemisphere  temperature  measured  from  satellite. 
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Figure  4.  Wanning  predicted  to  have  already  occurred  by  the  NOAA/GFDL  GCM  in  north 
polar  and  tropical  regions.  It  is  clear  that  polar  regions  were  predicted  to  warm  at  a  rapid 
rate;  in  fact  there  has  been  no  warming  observed  during  this  period. 


Figures  4  and  5  are  calculated  from  a  more  sophisticated  climate  model— one  in  which  the 
oceans  and  atmosphere  interact  in  a  more  realistic  fashion  than  in  the  earlier  GCMs 
(Manabe  et  al.,  1991).  In  this  version,  the  increase  in  greenhouse  gases  is  also  treated  more 
realistically.  The  top  line  in  Figure  5  is  the  predicted  temperature,  and  the  bottom  is  the 
observed  ground-based  temperature  record  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  should  be 
eminently  clear  that  our  scientific  understanding  of  the  enhanced  greenhouse  is  simply  not 
commensurate  with  any  expensive  policy.  Note  that  the  observed  temperatures  are  not  the 
satellite  measurements  and  therefore  the  warming  at  the  end  of  the  observed  record  may  be 
exaggerated. 

We  often  read  that  GCMs  are  capable  of  reproducing  the  broad  features  of  climate  but  not 
the  details.  In  fact,  one  can  test  this  hypothesis  by  statistically  defining  the  major  features 
of  climate  and  then  comparing  the  behavior  projected  by  GCMs  over  the  last  100  years  to 
what  has  been  observed. 


Table  1  details  the  results  of  such  an  analysis;  it  was  prescreened  by  a  peer  review  board 
and  then  presented  at  the  American  Meteorological  Society's  annual  meeting  in  Anaheim 
California  in  January,  1993  (Michaels  et  al,  1993). 
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Comparison  of  GFDL  Transient  Model  and  Observed 
Mean  Surface  Temperatures,  Northern  Hemisphere 
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Figure  5.  Model -calculated  and  observed  temperatures  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  I  up: 
100  year  run  with  COo  increasing  by  1%/ycar;  Bottom:  Model  run  with  the  obscncil 

change  in  CCh,  stretched  from  34  model  years  to  100  years  (Michaels  et  al..  1993).  Hic 
true  error  lies  approximately  midway  between  these  two  plots;  in  any  case,  it  is  clear  th.i; 
these  prediaions  have  failed. 
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The  Table  below  details  the  statistical  correspondence  between  the  most  important  patterns 
of  observed  climate  and  projections  made  for  their  behavior  over  the  period  of  increase  in 
the  greenhouse  effect.  The  results  are  as  bad  as  they  seem:  The  overall  correspondence  is 
statistically  indistinguishable  from  zero.  In  many  cases,  the  GCM  actually  predicts 
behavior  that  is  mathematically  opposite  to  what  has  occurred. 


Explained  Variance  (%)  Between  Observed  Temperature  and  GCM-Calculated  Components 
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Values  in  outline  are  significantly  dif fereni  bom  zero  at  the  .03  level  for  the  model  sample  size.  Zeros  followed  by  asterisks 
are  actually  negative  correlations,  which  would  imply  a  negauve  skill  forecast.  Underlined  values  are  "noise  vs.  noise" 
comparisons  in  which  neither  the  observed  data  nor  the  model  have  any  significant  trend.  Values  followed  by  "t "  mdicaie 
pailems  in  which  nonzero  trends  were  siaustically  similar  between  models  and  observations. 


The  trend  for  night  (rather  than  day)  warming,  that  I  testified  to  on  six  previous  occasions 
before  Congress,  now  appears  to  be  a  worldwide  phenomenon,  rather  than  simply  being 
confined  to  the  United  States.  The  accompanying  table  (Michaels  and  Stooksbury,  1992) 
details  day/night  and  seasonal  temperature  changes  around  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
landmasses  on  a  lOO-year  trended  basis.  Summer  high  temperatures--the  ones  most 
responsible  for  negative  agricultural  scenarios— have  declined  across  the  hemisphere  which 
produces  most  of  the  world's  food.  Again,  atmospheric  beha\ior  appears  to  be  opposite 
to  thai  which  has  been  forecast.  Winter  night  temperatures  have  risen  dramatically.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Table  2. 

One  hypothesis  that  has  been  tendered  is  that  wanning  is  being  retarded,  or  inordinately 
channeled  into  the  night  (and  therefore  the  winter,  when  nights  are  longer)  because  other 
industrial  emissions,  such  as  the  sulfates  that  are  associated  with  acid  rain,  are  increasing 
the  cloudiness  of  our  hemisphere  and  therefore  cooling  the  days  while  the  nights  warm.  If 
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this  were  true,  then  the  effect  would  tend  to  confine  itself  to  lower  elevations  (where  the 
industrial  emissions  flow),  and  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  because  the  emissions  do  not 
reside  long  enough  in  the  atmosphere  to  be  transported  very  far  south. 

TABLE 2 

Area- Weighted  Temperature  Aggregate:  U.S.,  Former  Soviet  Union,  Mainland  China 

TEMPERATURE  TRENDS  (°aiOO  YEARS) 

SEASON  DAY  NIGHT 

WINTER  +0.6  +1.8 

SUMMER  -0.4  +0.4 

ANNUAL  +0.05  +1.1 


In  fact,  the  data  argue  that  sulfates  are  inadequate  to  explain  observed  changes.  Figure  6  is 
a  very  reliable  climate  record  ft-om  the  Pic  du  Midi  observatory,  high  above  timberline  in 
the  Pyrenees  (Bucher  and  Dessens,  1991)  ,  and  above  the  layer  containing  most  of  the 
sulfate  aerosol.  The  decline  in  day  temperature  and  increase  in  night  temperature  is 
obvious.  Cloudiness  is  also  increasing  and  the  daily  temperature  range  is  declining  (this 
should  occur  as  nights  warm  more  than  the  days)  in  Australia  (Jones,  1991),  where  the 
density  of  sulfate  aerosols  is  approximately  two  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  that  in 
eastern  North  America  or  western  Europe.  In  Australia,  it  is  thought  that  the  enhanced 
greenhouse  operates  less  fettered  by  extraneous  interference,  and  there,  too,  night 
warming  has  been  much  greater  than  that  observed  in  the  day. 
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Figure  6.  Day  and  night  temperatures  at  Pic  du  Midi  observatory.  See  text  for  details. 
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In  summary,  here  is  what  the  data  tell  us.  Concurrent  with  an  enhancement  of  the  earth's 
natural  greenhouse  that  is  equivalent  to  proceeding  half-way  to  doubling  the  background 
CO2  concentration,  we  have  observed  the  following: 

1)  A  warming  that  has  been  consistently  beneath  forecast  projections  for  the  last  50  years, 

2)  A  wanning  in  which  the  hemisphere  that  should  suffer  the  most  in  fact  shows  no 
significant  change  in  the  last  55  years, 

3)  A  warming  which  is  confined  primarily  to  nights  and  winter,  therefore  lengthening  the 
growing  season,  and 

4)  A  lack  of  summer  daytime  warming,  which  precludes  negative  effects  on  agriculture  and 
melt  large  areas  of  high-latitude  land  ice. 

If  these  observations  were  to  continue  (and,  if  they  are  the  response  to  an  enhanced 
greenhouse,  that  would  likely  be  the  case)  then  nature  would  have  to  completely  change  its 
course  in  order  to  bring  us  to  the  deleterious  changes  feared  by  many. 

These  observations  are  tendered  to  demonstrate  the  remarkable  disparity  between  forecasts 
of  deleterious  climatic  change  and  what  has  been  observed.  The  former  argues  for 
economically  stringent  intervention,  while  the  latter  provides  absolutely  no  basis  for  the 
former. 

How  did  such  a  disparity  between  policy  and  science  arise,  and  how  can  this  be  avoided  in 

the  future? 

What  has  happened  with  the  issue  of  global  wanning  is  that  the  political  process  intervened 
before  the  resolution  of  the  normal  and  creative  tension  that  exists  in  science  between 
"models"  (hypotheses,  or  forecasts)  and  "facts". 

The  issue  became  prematurely  politicized  in  part  because  several  elected  officials  had  seized 
upon  it  without  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  tension  and  its  need  for  resolution  before  any 
policy  should  be  enacted. 

Another  process  was  also  a  cause:  the  fact  that  virtually  all  funding  for  basic  research  in  the 
environment  is  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  iheretorc 
impossible  not  to  politicize  science,  especially  when  Members  have  promoted  the  issue  oi 
global  warming  as  one  requiring  national  and  international  political  activity.  For  all  of  his 
good  intentions,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  central  figure  m  this 
process.  His  oversight  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration-two  of  the  lead  agencies  in  the  smdy  of  global  warming-v«,(iu!d 
make  it  very  difficult  for  Agency  officials  to  argue  before  Congress  that  in  fact  the  ditj 
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indicate  that  global  warming  is  a  minor  issue.  This  point  of  view  is  at  considerable 
variance  with  one  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  Vice  President  in  his  recent  book- 
One  solution  to  this  dilemma  would  be  to  encourage  industry—which  maintains  its  own 
perspective  as  surely  as  does  the  federal  government— to  become  more  involved  in  basic 
research.  Specifically,  I  would  proposed  advanced  tax  credits  for  industry  support  of 
science,  and  a  concomitant  and  equal  reduction  of  federal  support.  This  would  keep 
support  at  its  current  level  while  broadening  the  perspectives  from  which  that.suprport 
emanates  and  also  reducing  the  federal  deficit  The  final  result  is  that  scientists  would  be 
freer  to  choose  from  a  range  of  funding  viewpoints-something  that  is  obviously  restricted 
when  control  of  science  funding  is  maintained  by  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  premature  politicization  of  this  issue,  considerable  pressure  has  already 
been  exerted  to  act  precipitously  on  the  subject  of  global  warming,  and  with  great  potential 
expense.  I  hope  that  you  will  now  see  that  such  a  policy  is  not  commensurate  with  the  state 
of  science,  and  that  this  disparity  can  only  be  remedied  by  an  enhanced  research  effort 
supported  both  by  industry  and  government 

Thank  you  for  soliciting  my  testimony. 
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